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THE BEST 
FOR HOSIERY 


NEWPORT 


is preeminently the headquarters for developed 
blacks and developers 


a brand for every grade 


Among the most extensively used are 

Newport Fast Black V 

Newport Fast Black V C Extra 

Newport Developed Black S R Extra Conc. 

Newport Developed Black S Extra Conc. 

Newport Developed Black 2 B N 

Newport Developed Black B H Extra Conc. 

Newport Diazo Black RS 

Newport Developed Black G 

Developer P 

Developer B 

Developer G 
Let us know what your problem is. We are 
equipped to give you whatever assistance you re- 
quire and we have 


THE COLOR YOU NEED 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 


BOSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, N. C CHICAGO, ILL. 


_ PAINTS (©@——- INKS s —9 _ RUBBER, 





Is qlabrica C hemical Product? 


| 


2 Acfirst glance no-But 


it is the chemical treatment which sells the goods. Colo, finish, 
feel—these are the factors which influence the ultimate pur- 
chaser. A fabric may be faultlessly woven, of excellent mate- 


my Ht 


rial, yet it may be ruined by faulty dyeing, bleaching or finishing 
operations. Too much attention cannot be given these processes. 

For over fifty years A. Klipstein & Co. have specialized in 
supplying the textile industry with dyestuffs and chemicals. Our 
organization includes specialists in every textile chemical process. 
Let them assist in solving your dyeing and finishing problems— 
helping your fabrics to sell themselves. 


\mong our products are: 


Dyestuffs and Colors of All Kinds 


Sizings — Softeners—Finishes 


Formic Acid Tetrachloride of Carbon Bichromates 
Acetic Acid Bicarbonate of Soda Caustic Potash 
Oxalic Acid Sodium Sulphide Glauber’s Salt 
Tartaric Acid Sulphonated Oils Chrome Chloride 


A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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BRANCHES: 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA P aaa AGO 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, 


Represented in Canada by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO, LTD, 12 ST. PETER ST.. MONTREAL 
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A New Feature of 


FRANKLIN SERVICE 





OU DO NOT NEED TO BUY YOUR YARN and ship it to us to be dyed. 
Specify quantity, count and quality of yarn and colors desired. We furnish 
the yarn and do the dyeing. This saves you much bookkeeping and substantially 
reduces transportation costs. FRANKLIN DYED YARN is delivered to the 


weaving or knitting department on parallel tubes, cones or jackspools. 


FRANKLIN PACKAGE DYEING is successfully handling wool, cotton, spun 
silk and worsted yarns, producing colors exceptionally brilliant and well pene- 
trated, colors that are proving an important factor in the better marketing of 
many fabrics. 


FRANKLIN PACKAGE DYEING, with its marked saving in dye-house floor 


space, fuel, steam, dyes and chemicals, is an economical service. 


We also sell FRANKLIN DYEING MACHINES. If you desire to establish 
your own dye-house or raise the efficiency of your present dye-house, send for 
a Franklin man to consult with you. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Philadelphia PROVIDENCE = Manchester, Eng. 


New York Office, 72 Leonard Street 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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AMIDINE FAST BLACK FF EXTRA 
(Pre-war prototype: Columbia Black FF Extra) 
A green shade of Black, FAST TO ACID, MILL- 
ING, also adopted for dyeing of delicate shades of 
Gray, and for the dyeing of Unions. 


KROMEKO FAST BLACK F EXTRA CONC. 
(Pre-war prototype: Diamond Black F) 
A Chrome Black suitable for METAL MACHINE 
DYEING, fast to light, fulling, and recommended for 
raw stock, slubbing and piece dyeing. 


Send for Samples 


AMERICA’S LEADING BLACKS 


AMIDINE DEVELOPED BLACK BHS W 
(Pre-war prototype: Diamine Black BH) 
Produces a deep bloomy shade of Jet Black when 
diazotized and developed; suitable for hosiery work 
and piece dyeing, and having the property of leaving 
silk white. It is also recommended for Speck Dyeing. 


ACEKO BLACK 10B HIGH CONC. 
(Pre-war prototype: Napthylamine Black 10B Conc.) 
An Acid Black of the highest purity and concentra- 
tion, suitable for dyeing of worsted material and 
woolens, giving deep shades of Black with a greenish 
tone. 


and Prices 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


JoHn CampPBELt. & Company.75 Hupson Sireet, New Yoru .N_Y. 


American Dyestuff Manufacturers 
BRANCHES 
BOSTON CHICAGO PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 


“STANDARDS EVERYWHERE” 































Established 1895 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers of 


The Original 


BLEACHING OIL 


for boiling out Cotton, to produce a foundation 
for a Pure White 


High Grade Sulphonated and Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Para Soap Oil 


Solvents and Assistants for 
cleaning all Textiles 





B & L Bleachers’ Bluings 
and Tints 


Works and Ofice, ATLANTIC, MASS 






are two essentials, one is thorough 
Penetration and the other is Level- 
ness of Dyeing. 


Silkk Brown G 


answers both of these requirements. 
Every dyer of Wool Felts should 
be familiar with this color. 


In the dyeing of Wool Felts there 


ALTHOUSE CHEMICAL CO. 


READING, PA. 


The L. B. Fortner Co. 
ic 102 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
Sole Selling Agents for New England. 
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Technical Service 
to Dyestuffs Users 
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Dyestuffs Bulletins similar 
to the above are available 
for every du Pont Dyestuff. 
They cover thoroughly the 
properties of the dye and in- 
structions sforits us Write 
us for those covering colors 
in which you are interested. 
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Chemical Specialists 


to the 


Textile Industries 


AMONG THE SPECIALTIES WHICH 
WE MANUFACTURE ARE: 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 





A double Sulphonated Castor Oil of 
superior merit for all purposes for 
which Turkey Red and Soluble Oils 
are ordinarily used. Ask for booklet. 


TEXTILE GUM 


For fabric printing. 


BOIL-OFF OIL 


Replacing soap in 
degumming silk. 


BLEACHING OIL 


BENSAPOL 


For scouring wool. 


ALIZARINE YELLOWS 


MORDANTS and 
CHROME COLORS 


For fabric printing. 


GUMS 


Arabic, Tragacanth, 
Karaya. 


HYDROSULPHITE 


For stripping and discharge printing. 


INDIGOLITE 


For indigo discharge only. 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
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Illustrating the Direct Motor Driven, ‘‘Self-Balancing”’ 


TOLHURST 


“What Has It Done for Others 
and What Will It Do for Us?” 
Ask— 


not ONLY our salesmen or representatives. 
Ask the present users you will meet at the 
Convention, 


Who are they? 
Fight out of every ten users of Extractors. 


Ask Them— 


Let them tell you the story of Tolhurst per- 
formance. The longer they have used TOL- 
HURSTS, the more enthusiastic their rec- 
ommendations. 





Tolhurst Extractors will be on display at the 
Philadelphia Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers, April 2-6. Booths 219-220. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1852 
TROY, N. Y. 


TOLHURST 


REG. U. S. PAT. OF FICE 


EXTRACTORS | 
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Your inquiries are solicited for Indanthrene 


Helindon, Thio-Indigo, Hydron, Algol and 
HA INDANTHRENE other Vat Colors. The following is a list of 





M E THIO-INDIGO some of the more important which we are 
prepared to furnish from stock or for import: 
T Z HELINDON 
Indanthrene Yellow GK 
co HYDRON Indanthrene Orange RRK 
in Uh eee Indanthrene Orange 6RTK 
. ALGOL Indanthrene Brown G 
7 Indanthrene Brown R 
and other vat dyes will be imported Sadaatiwens Red SOK 
by us direct from the manufacturers. Sedeatiinene Costes RK 
= Indanthrene Brilliant Violet BBK, RK 
eenueascoyonss MEtRTPE,LucTUS S BRLUING | Indanthrene Blue RK 
CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELECTRON Indanthrene Blue GC 
LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO. Indanthrene Blue 5G Paste 
FARBWERKE-MUHLHEIM Helindon Pink R Extra 








KALLE & CO. 


Helindon Pink B Extra 
Helindon Red 3B 
Helindon Orange R 


: Helindon Black Vat T 
H A METZ é3 (Ome Algol Brilliant Orange FR 
e e 2 e 


One-Twenty-Two Hudson Street. New York City, Magn Sees Vee &, SS 




















Boston Philadelphia Providence 2e=e= Algol Brilliant Red 2B 
Sees Chicago Charlotte San Francisco Hydron Navy Blue Cc 
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F.E. ATTEAUX & COMPANY, Inc. 


172-178 Purchase Street, Boston 


Sole Selling Agents for 


Palatine Aniline & Chemical Corp. 


Poughkeepsie, New York 





New Product 
Empire Coralline—for Wool and Silk 


Brilliant color of exceptional fastness to light and milling. 


F. E. ATTEAUX & COMPANY, Inc. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
YORK AND COLGATE STS., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ANILINE COLORS & SUMAC EXTRACT 















ACID DIRECT BASIC LOGWOOD, HEMATINE, 
CHROME AND SULPHUR GAMBIER, FUSTIC, ETC. 


CHEMICALS 








SOLUBLE OILS, SOAPS, SOFTENERS, SIZES, GUMS AND FINISHES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. BRANCHES PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





OUR ACID COLORS 


Meet most exacting requirements 
for colors of this nature to be 


FAST TO LIGHT 


JENNINGS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


93 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 
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Woolworth Bulding, New York. 


Please enter my subscription for the American Dyestuff Reporter for one 
year from date, for which you may bill me $5.00. 
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Canadian Postage $5.50; Foreign $6.00. 
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Anthranol Chrome Blue Black AR 


Dyes chrome mordant or top chromed. 

Recommended for fast shades of navy blue 
or all classes of stock. On account of its 
shade, level dyeing properties and solubil- 
ity it is especially suitable for piece dyeing 


Anthranol Chrome Brown W 


Dyes chrome mordant or top chromed. 
Is fast to light and fulling. The most level 


dyeing brown on the market. 


Acid Chrome Blue F 4 B 


Similar to the pre-war Chromotrope F 4 B. 
Of special interest for dyeing piece goods 
to leave silk white. 


United States 
Color & Chemical 


Company, Ine. 
93 Broad St. 


New York Office: 25 Howard St. 


Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: 


NEW ENGLAND ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Ashland, Mass. 


GARFIELD ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Garfield, N. J. 
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S. R. Davin 
& COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


ecereaeemenenenees 
Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hartford Office: 1029 Main Street 
Tel. Main 1684 


Anthrolic Acid 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


More Level Dyeings 
Absolute Penetration 


Bloomier Shades 


AT A LOWER DYEING COST 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc. 


253 Broadway 
New York City 





ZINSSER & CO. 


Hastings-on-Hudson :: N. Y. 


Alizarine 


Black, Blue, Browns, 
Violet and Green 


in Paste 


for Calico Printers 


in Powder 
for Wool and Silk Dyers 


Write for samples and information — 


ROHM & HAAS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


CHEMICALS 


40 North Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIALTIES 


LY KOPON—Concentrated Hydrosulphite for 
reducing Indigo and vat dyes. 


FORMOPON—For discharge work. 
FORMOPON EXTRA—For Stripping. 
INDOPON W-—lIndigo Discharge Assistant. 
TARTAR EMETIC—Technical. 


CHEMICALS 


Sodium Sulphide, Sodium Bisulphite, Sulphate 
of Alumina, Acids, &c. 
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Next to labor 
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Read the accompanying 
letter and see what the president 


=a of a big concern says about 
BOSTON MILL WHITE 


The ideal white for interiors of factories, Mills, and all such 
buildings, equally as Sood over wood or brick. Sample panel 
and material gladly sent either factory or mill executives. 
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WHAT WILL THE DYE DO ? 


The right dye 
—a" National” Dye— 


is available in a variety 
of colors and shades to 
enable the dyer to meet 
every requirement of the 
design. Assistance in 
matching any desired 
shade can be obtained 
from all Branch Offices. 
The “National” line and 
“National” service are 
both dependable. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
Boston Philadelphia |= San Francisco 


Providence Charlotte Toronto 
Hartford Chicago Montreal 


“NATIONAL Dyes 
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(in Pwo Parts) 


Part W—Dyeing Operations 


Classes of Dyestuffs Used—Raw Stock—Yarn Dyeing—-Piece Goods 


By GEORGE H. JOHNSON, B.T.C. 


r HERE are a number of classes of dyestuffs 
which are used in the dyeing of wool. ‘They 
may be grouped under six headings: 


1. Acid colors 


2. Chrome bottom colors. 


3. Meta-chrome colors. 
!. Top chrome colors. 
5. Direct cotton colors which dye wool. 


6. Neutral colors. 


The basics are seldom applied to wool, except pos- 
sibly in the shoddy trade, because of their very poor 
fastness to light and crocking, and also because the 
dyer is able to produce almost any desired shade with 


his faster acid colors. ‘The Rhodamines and Eosines 
are occasionally used for delicate pinks which cannot 
be produced with the available acid colors. 

To go into the numerous details of dyeing these 
classes upon wool would be superfluous, since every 
dyer and textile chemist is perfectly familiar with each 
process. 


Raw Stock 


Raw stock is dyed either in open hand tubs or in 
specially constructed dyeing machines. These ma- 
chines are of two types. In one type the stock is sta- 
tionary and the liquor is forced through it; in the other 
the stock revolves in the liquor. A Hussong dyeing 
machine is an example of the first type. a Klauder- 
Weldon of the second. But regardless of what kind 
of tub or machine is used for dyeing, there are certain 
essentials which appiy to all. Clean wool is abso- 


lutely necessary if good results are to be obtained. 


When using acid colors the shades are brighter, 
bloomier and more even. \Vith chrome colors this 
cleanliness is of especial importance, for unless the 
wool grease is completely removed there is ever the 
danger of crocking, to say nothing of dulling and less 
lively shades. The especial requirements for loose 
wool, slubbing, tops, ete., are, as a rule, fastness to 
light, milling and steaming. Occasionally acid colors 
are used for raw stock dyeing because of the need of 
producing special bright shades not to be obtained 
with chrome colors. Although there are a few acid 
colors whitch will withstand a moderate milling, it is 
well to remember that fastness to milling and washing 
is not at all times satisfactory. 

Dvers, for the most part, produce fast light and me- 
dium shades on wool, according to the monochrome 01 
metachrome method. This process of dyeing is of great 
advantage, because the dver can watch his batches come 
up to shade and control them far better than if the top- 
chrome method were used, and with less time and cost 
than if the wool were dyed on chrome bottom. Special 
patented mordants are used, although many dyers prefer 
to start the dyeing with about one-half as much bichro- 
mate of soda as of color, adding at the same time one- 
quarter to one-half per cent ammonium sulphate. The 
latter compound must be neutral or, better still, slightly 
alkaline. Usually the commercial variety is slightly acidic, 
in which case the dyer should counteract the acid with 
enough ammonia to throw the bath over slightly on the 
alkaline side. Naturally, the dvestuff and mordant are 
dissolved and added to kettle separately. The impor- 
tance of the boil when using meta-chrome colors cannot 
be overemphasized. After coming to the boil, keep at 


that temperature until the bath appears exhausted, and 


236 


then continue boiling for about one hour longer. This 
insures the complete fixation of the dyestuff. Although 
the bath will generally appear exhausted earlier in the 
process, it is unwise to wash off, as an insufficient or too 
gentle boil causes incomplete development of color and 
consequently results in diminished fastness to milling. 
The top-chrome process of dyeing is, as a rule, em- 
ployed for such full shades as browns, navies, blacks, 
greens and maroons, because the fixation of the color in 
the fiber is excellent; meaning, of course, faster colors. 
Raw stock is seldom dyed on a chrome bottom unless it 
is impossible to obtain satisfactory results by the other 


two methods. It is to be recommended, however, if 
mixed stock is used or if the wool contains a small 
amount of greasy matter. Chroming at a boil not only 
mordants the wool but often cleans it as well. This 


method may be used to advantage in the dyeing of shoddy 
which has previously been stripped and at the same time 


? 


mordanted in a bath of 3 to 10 per cent bichrome and 


) 


3 to 7 per cent sulphuric acid. After mordanting, it is 
essential to wash the stock thoroughly or crocking will be 
the result after dyeing. A loosely fixed mordant means 
a loosely fixed color lake. 

When dyeing on a chrome bottom, if the greatest fast- 
ness to milling is desired care must be taken that the wool 
is clean, that it is not boiled too long, and that excessive 
quantities of bichrome and mordanting assistants, such as 
vitriol, argols, lactic acid, etc., are not used. If the mor- 
danting bath is not watched closely there is a tendency for 
the so-called “overchroming,” which not only causes a 
If the 


boil is carried on too rapidly and in too short a bath un- 


loss of color but tend to injure the wool as well. 


even mordanting is the result and will cause uneven 
dveings. It is well to control boiling of raw stock for 
other reasons. If boiled too hard or too long, especially 
in machine dyeing, the fibers tend to mat or felt. This 
affects the strength of the wool and is apt to cause trouble 
in the card room after drying. 

When dyeing to shade, it is sometimes necessary to feed 
on after the bath has been exhausted. If the batch is 
badly offshade it is advisable to use the same dyestuffs 
as were used at the start of the operation. If, however, 
the shade needs nothing but a slight toning a number of 
acid colors are suitable because of their high tinctorial 
power and satisfactory fastness to milling: Cloth Red B, 
2K, G; Acid Violet 4BS; Fast Acid Green B; Patent 
Blue A or V. These dyestuffs, well diluted, are often 
added directly to the boiling bath, although it is advisable 


to cool down as for chrome colors. 
YARN DYEING 


There is little doubt but that the chrome-bottom method 
of dyeing is ideal if quality is the consideration. If pro- 
duction is the main consideration, the chrome and top- 
chrome methods are advisable. One more point in regard 
to machine dyeing: the solubility of every dyestuff to be 
used in machine dyeing must be of the best. 
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\s for all other classes ot woolens, the dyestuffs em- 
ployed for the production of the required shades on yarn 
depend a great deal upon the fastness requirements which 
the dyed yarn must meet. Weaving yarns which are to 
be woven into fabrics and subsequently milled require the 
fastness demanded of loose wool, slubbing and tops; 
namely, excellent fastness to light, milling and steaming. 
Sweater yarns demand especially fastness to light and to 
rubbing. Yarns for bathing suits must be able to with- 
stand sunlight, salt water and rubbing. Hosiery yarns 
must be fast to washing, perspiration and crocking. Yarns 
for the carpet, tapestry and furniture-covering 
also must withstand light and rubbing. 


trades 
Occasionally a 
shade is demanded on yarn which must be fast to stoving. 

Phe first essential in yarn dyeing is a scoured yarn free 
from oils and soap. This is required if level dyeings of 
good fastness to rubbing are to be expected. In a num- 
ber of instances, for pale delicate tints, the yarn must be 
previously bleached before dyeing, as is true to quite an 
extent in carpet dyeing. 

When dyeing with acid colors, a large number are avail- 
able. It is quite possible to dye such colors reasonably 
fast to light in deep full shades. Even if the dyestuffs 
used are but moderately fast to light, due to the heavy 
percentage of color deposited on the fiber, the results ob- 
tained are satisfactory, whereas in a light shade or deli- 
cate tint they would prove unsatisfactory. When dyeing 
medium shades, if the dyer uses judgment in his selection 
of colors a reasonable fastness may also be obtained. 
When he has a number of the light and bright shades so 
often demanded, he faces a different proposition ; for acid 
colors fast to light in pale shades are by no means nu- 
merous. In many instances the shades demanded require 
the use of colors known to be but moderately fast to 
light, in which case the dyer cannot be held responsible if 
the shades fail to stand up as long as the consumer had 
expected. 

In the actual dyeing process care must be taken that 
the colors used are dissolved properly; that the bath is 
not started at too high a temperature nor the boil reached 
too quickly. Level dyeing colors are used and generally 
require sulphuric acid for the exhaustion of the bath. 
Many dyers prefer using niter cake (sodium acid sul- 
phate) because of its slower action in the dye bath. 
Glauber salt, of course, is used as a leveling agent, either 
in the crystalline or calcined form: 100 parts crystals 
equals 44 parts calcined Glauber salt; 100 parts calcined 
equals 227 parts crystalline Glauber salt. When it comes 
to shading, only the most level dyeing colors should be 
used; namely, those which go on the fiber evenly at the 
boil. The following are a number of acid dyestuffs pos- 
sessing excellent fastness to light, and which are ex- 
tremely level dyeing: Fast Light Yellow 3G; Tartrazine; 
Wool Orange GG, eryst.; Amido Naphthol Red G; 
Alizarine Sapphirol BR; Patent Blue V and A 
erately fast to light, but extremely level dyeing) ; \Vool 
Green S. 


(mod- 


Occasionally the trade demands bright pinks which 
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cannot be obtained with acid colors, in which case Rhoda- 
This dyestuff is applied to wool 
in a slightly acid bath with the addition of a very good 
grade of Glauber salt. The dyeing takes place at or near 
the boil, the bath exhausting quite well. 


mine is generally used. 


Usually bleached 
wool is employed, but often the wool is stoved after dye- 
ing, a process which seems to produce shades faster to 
light than if the yarn were bleached previous to dyeing. 
For best results soft water should be used. Often acid 
scarlets may be brightened with Rhodamine. When es- 
pecially delicate tints of pink are desired, the yarn is 
sometimes dyed in a bath containing a small amount of 
This 
takes place at a iukewarm temperature. The yarn is then 
hydroextracted, stoved and rinsed thoroughly. 


soap (say, 34 ounce to the yellow) and soda ash. 


When worsted and woolen yarns must be dyed with 
colors of the highest degree of fastness, meta-chrome, 
When 
dyeing yarns with the chromate method, it has been rec- 
ommended to boil the batch for half an hour or so with 


top-chrome and bottom-chrome colors are used. 


about two-thirds of the required amount of mordant. The 
bath is afterward neutralized with ammonia if acid and 
the remainder of the mordant are added together with the 
dyestuff. The dyeing is then conducted in the usual man- 
ner. If acid colors have been dyed in a kettle previous to 
dyeing a batch with chromate colors, it is best to boil out 
the kettle with water containing a little bichrome, which 
removes the acid from the wood. Boiling out with am- 
monia or soda has been found to be less effective. If top- 
chrome colors are used the bath must be completely ex- 
hausted before the bichrome is added. If this is over- 
looked shades are produced which are not as fast to rub- 
bing as they should be. The chrome-bottom method is 
used for producing shades difficult to dve either with 
chromate or top-chrome dyestuffs. 

If it becomes necessary to shade, the bath should be 
cooled down to about 120 deg. Fahr. and the same colors 
used as at the start if the batch is far offshade. The color 
must be well diluted before being added and carefully 
sieved. Kaise the temperature slowly to the boil, and 
boil half an hour. When shading top-chrome colors, if 
large amounts have to be added it is advisable to fix the 
color afterward with bichrome. If the shade is not too 
far off, acid colors fast to milling may be used, of which 
those given under the heading “Raw Stock” are exam- 
ples. If no special fastnes to milling is required, use the 
same level-dyeing colors as are suitable for shading acid 
colors at a boil. These possess sudcient fastness to light 
to be entirely satisfactory. 


Pieer Goons 


The dyeing of woolen and worsted piece goods is prob- 
ably the most important of all classes of textile dyeing, 
and calls for the greatest of skill and technical knowl- 
edge. 


There are so many details and steps required in 
the production of a perfect piece of cloth—details which 
if overlooked will spoil the goods—that the best of su- 
pervision is required, 
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The mill management may cause trouble for the dyer 
even as far back in manufacturing as the operation of 
making up a mix. If the dyer is told of the existence of 
a certain mix he is more or less prepared for the proposi- 
tion when the goods come to him from the washhouse. 
But when, after dyeing hundreds of pieces of a certain 
style of fabric satisfactorily, a number of pieces made of 
a new mix reach the dyehouse, the change being unknown 
to the dyer, surely if the pieces are spoiled he cannot be 
blamed if he refuses to take the responsibility for the re- 
sults obtained. When one considers the many different 
varieties of wool, to say nothing of noils, shoddies and 
pulled wools, it is certainly not too much to assert that 
the dyer cannot be held responsible for unsatisfactory 
results arising from such a cause as we have just 
named. 

The use of a poor grade of spinning oil may also cause 
a great deal of trouble for the dyer. After the raw wool 
has been scoured it is not in a condition to be spun or 
woven conveniently. \Vool fibers are of a scaly nature 
and tend to interlock with one another, a fact which if 
not controlled prevents the production of a perfect woolen 
thread. In order to prevent the occurrence of this inter- 
locking as much as possible, the wool is oiled, the oil used 
depending on cost and the operations to which the wool is 
to be subjected after spinning or weaving. The oil first 
used for this purpose was olive oil, but due to the expense 
cheaper oils were substituted. Blends of various oils 
have been made up and sold under the name of wool oils. 
These usually consist of various mixtures of fatty oils, 
olives and hydrocarbon oils. If the proportion of the 
last-named oils is not too great these blends often prove 
satisfactory. ‘The cheapest oils, of course, are the min- 
eral or hydrocarbon oils obtained from such sources as 
petroleum and rosin by a number of processes. 

If lubrication were the essential element desired, almost 
any oil would serve the purpose; but other factors must 
be taken into consideration. Before the yarn or cloth can 
be dyed and finished, all wool oils, sizing materials and 
accumulated dirt picked up during the process of manu- 
facturing must be removed. This is done most com- 
monly in a scouring bath of soap with or without the use 
of soda, although there are a few naphtha extraction 
plants in operation. In scouring there is a dual action 
upon the fiber: first, the emulsifying power of soap solu- 
tions on oil, and, second, the saponifying action of soda 
on the fatty oils. With certain classes of goods where 
the oil content is known, soda alone may be used in the 
scouring bath. With a good grade of oil this emulsifica- 
tion and saponification prove satisfactory; but, unfortu- 
nately, mineral oils, if used, are not saponifiable, and 
hence are difficult to remove. Furthermore, if they are 
not removed cloudy and streaky goods are bound to occur 
in the dyehouse. Many mills, of course, use mineral oils 
for cheapness, but it would be interesting to know for an 
absolute fact whether the money saved on oils is more or 
less than that spent in solving troubles which occur in 
scouring and dyeing, and which may later be traced to 
the use of these so-called cheap mineral oils. 





In the washhouse, if the work is not well supervised 
goods may be sent to the dyehouse when they are not 
really in fit condition to be dyed. It is for this reason that 
many piece-goods dyers give their seis a precautionary 
run in ammonia at 110 deg. Fahr. for half an hour. If 
the pieces have not been properiy cleaned one may rest 
assured that the dyed goods will show the effects upon 
being examined at the rough perch. As stated betore, all 
wool oils must be washed out, together with any dirt 
present. If the warp sizing has not been removed dur- 
ing wet finishing, streaky effects will show up after dye- 
ing. During the rinse all soap used in the scouring liquor 
also raust he washed out, or the danger of the fatty acid 
being “set” by a mineral acid in carbonizing or in dyeing 
is imminent. The results are obvious. 

The fulling or milling operation, likewise, will cause 
dyeing troubles if misgoverned. As a rule, a strong alka- 
line soap is used, and in many instances certain parts of a 
piece of cloth receive a different treatment in the fulling 
miils than other portions of the same piece. Hence we 
get a difference in felting action which will show up later 


in clouds. The washing of the goods after fulling natu- 





rally must be complete. While a number of authoritie 
have pointed ovt and written numerous articles on the 
value of using soft water in the washhouse, it may well 
be mentioned again here. In fact, this paper would be 
incomplete were this truth not mentioned. Soft water 
should be used in the manufacture of worsted and 
woolen piece goods. Every finisher and dyer knows 
why. 

There is another department wherein poor work will 
influence the dyeing of piece goods, and that is the 
carbonizing. Depending a great deal upon the mill 
and class of goods beine manufactured, burrs and 
vegetable specks are carbonized before or after dye- 
ing. In some mills, however, the pieces are speck- 
dyed instead. If carbonized before dyeing. great care 
must be taken. The pieces should be saturated uni- 
formly with the acid, after which they should be 
squeezed evenly. \When a continuous machine is used 
and the pieces are sent into the drying oven directly 
from the saturation tank, special note should be taken 
of the ventilation. This is very important, for unless 
controlled there is danger of drops of water condens- 
ing and falling on the goods, forming dark stains and 
Ven- 
After 
the goods have been carbonized they are “broken” in a 


sometimes causing holes to appear in the piece. 
tilation is net so important in the baking oven. 
dry fulling mill, generally neutralized in the wash- 
house and sent to the dvehouse. 


lv to the dver, 


Sometimes the pieces 
are sent direct who neutralizes the acid 
held in the fibers in his dye kettles. Ammonia or soda 
is used, the temperature of the bath being raised to 
110 deg. Fahr. and a half-hour run being sufficient to 
neutralize any acid present. If the pieces are still hot 
from the baking oven they should be run in cold water 
for some time before ary alkali is added. The neutral- 


izing action of alkali upon acid is a heat reaction. and 
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if the gcods themselves are hot there is danger of the 
wool fiber being affected. [In a number of mills car- 
bonizing takes place after dyeing, the goods being 


neutralized as before. However, one must bear in 


mind that dyestuffs fast to carbonizing are somewhat 
limited. Every dyestut? will not withstand such a 
drastic acid treatment. 

Irom the foregoing paragraphs it is plain to see that 
long before a set of pieces reaches the dyehouse events 
may occur over which the dyer has no control. It is 
really the duty of every overseer of a department 
through which the goods must pass before being dyed 
to co-operate one with the other. An efficient super- 
intendent must be in control. No dyer under the sun 
is able to produce satisfactory results day after day ii 
goods are sent to him in unsatisfactory condition for 
dveing. 

{tis difficult to prescribe any definite procedure for 
dyeing piece goods, because, style by style and fabric 
by fabric, methods vary somewhat. A closely woven 
worsted fabric such as a worsted crepe and an open- 
weave fabric such as a homespun certainly cannot be 


dyed by one and the same method. ‘The general prin- 


2 


ciples of dyeing may be the same for each, but the 
1 


treatment will be different. Men’s suitings, worsted 
coatings and uniform cloths, of course, demand excep- 
tional fastness, especially to light, dust, steaming, rub- 
bing, perspiration, washing and, when a close finish is 


not desired, fastness to milling. Ladies’ dress goods 


demand good fastness to light, perspiration, street 


dust and rubbing. Vlannels, for the most part, demand 
clear shades, generally bright, of reasonable fastness 
to light and occasionally fastness to washing.  \el- 
vets and plushes, generally consisting of a colored cot- 
ton warp and a filling which is later crossdyed, require 


fastness to light and to rubbing. 


And so one might 
go on. 

As in varn dyeing, whether top-chrome, chromate or 
chrome-bottom colors are used depends much on the 
shade desired and the fabric being handled. For light 
and mode shades, when the dyer wishes to watch his 
batches come up to shade the meta-chrome process 
lor navies, browns and blacks, 
\When it is 


difficult to dve certain shades satisfactorily by any 


has its advantages. 


top-chrome colors are used successfully. 


other method, or if quality is desired, the dyeing is 
done on a chrome bottom. This is especially valuable 
for fabrics made up of blends otherwise difficult to 
dve. Often men’s wear fabrics contain a resisted col- 
ored silk thread effect or white silk or mercerized cot- 
ton which it is desired to leave unstained. Top-chrome 
colors are used, the method remaining unchanged ex- 
cept for the addition of an increased amount of acetic 
acid. Formic or sulphuric acid cannot be substituted 
for acetic in this case. 

However, whether the dyeing o1 piece goods is done 
with chrome or acid colors, certain fundamentals are 


the same in either case. First and foremost, Glauber 
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salt should not be poured into the kettles but should 
first be placed in strong cotton bags whose open ends 
are tied securely with strong rope. In this way the 
bag holds back all such foreign matter as bits of wood, 
nails and dirt which might possibly tear the pieces or 
contaminate the dye bath. The bags should be tied 
securely, one at each end of the kettle but clear of the 
steam pipes. Often the bath is heated to 110 deg. 
Kahr. in order to insure the complete solution of the 
Glauber salt. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the proper and 
careful dissolving of dyestuffs. Regardless of time or 
any other consideration, color should never be added 
to a piece-dye kettle until the solution has been sieved 
properly. The kettle hands must be closely supervised 
when adding vitriol or any other acid to the dye bath, 
even when the bath is cold. They should never be al 
lowed to become careless in the matter and spatter 
the acid on the goods. 

At times when acid colors are being used, unneutral- 
ized carbonized pieces are thrown into the dye kettles, 
Glauber salt and color added, and the dyeing com- 
menced in the usual way. Such a practice may be per- 
fectly satisfactory for blacks and certain other shades 
which are known to be level dyeing, but is certainly 


not to be recommended as a general rule, especially 1 


any of the dificult mode shades are to be dyed. The 
pieces should run at least ten minutes in the dye liquor 
before the operator turns on the steam. ‘This allows 
the liquor to penetrate well into the fiber. A uniform 
distribution of steam is highly essential for satisfac- 
tory work. After the batch has boiled the required 
length of time it is sampled and, if necessary, shading 
colors are added (Note—See list on page 236 for suit- 
able colors.) This is a point at which many acid-dyed 
pieces are spoiled. ‘The steam should be turned of at 
once and the well-diluted color carefully sieved. The 
operator must distribute the solution evenly at the 
back of the kettle and must not allow any of the con- 
centrated liquor to spatter on the hot pieces. After the 
color has been added, allow the kettle to continue 
running five to ten minutes without steam, then bring 
to a boil and boil half an hour longer. If the batch is 
then up to shade the goods are rinsed. 

Unless the rinse is carefully controlled, mill wrin- 
kles may develop or clouds and streaks may result. 
With most light-weight ladies’ dress goods there usu- 
ally is but little danger of spoiling a set at this point, 
but through carelessness it sometimes happens. With 
heavy-weight fabrics which are dyed with acid colors, 
troubles such as the above occur all too frequently. 
When washing off, warm water should be used first 

After 
that cold water should be used until the bath is abso- 


until the bath gradually becomes hand-warm. 


itely clean and the pieces are cold. If pieces are taken 
ont of kettles while still warm, clouds frequently de- 
velop. Tf cold water alone is available for rinsing, 


great care must be taken that none of it strikes the 
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boiling-hot pieces directly. Many a piece of cloth, per 
fectly dyed, has been spoiled by careless rinsing. 

A well-known dyeing trick which has solved many a 
diffeult problem of obtaining level dyeings is to use 
an old standing liquor. Oftentimes a few pieces of 
cloth which are later to be dyed black are dyed up a 
shade similar to that required on the regular set. These 
pieces, after the bath is exhausted, are run out of the 
kettle and washed in another machine. The old dye 
liquor is consequently saved. The regular batch is 
then thrown into the kettle, the necessary amounts of 
Glauber salt, acid and dyestuff added, and the dyeing 
operation started. More level dyeings, possessing 
purer and brighter shades, are obtained. The hot pieces 
when up to shade are often run into a tank of cold 
water placed in front of the kettle. \Vhen the pieces, 
removed one by one, are cold, they are run from the 
tank into trucks, thrown into another kettle and rinsed 
until perfectly cold and clean. 


lhe dyeing of wool is a science calling for judgment, 
skill and technical knowledge on the part of the dyer. 
If his sets come to him in a first-class condition it is 
plainly up to the dyer to produce satisfactory results. 
If he doesn’t the management should determine why. 
But if stock or pieces are sent to him in a condition 
wherein it is impossible to obtain satisfactory results, 
no dyer may be held responsible for poor work. For 
dyeing to be a success the operations preliminary to 
dyeing must be complete in every detail. One mistake 
may be the means of spoiling a set and causing it to 
he redyed black. Oftentimes finishing operations after 
dyeing inay spoil pieces dyed to perfection. 

In conclusion, it may be said that successful results 
in dyeing are attained only when every department in 
the mill co-operates with the dyer. 


DR. C. L. REESE CHOSEN TO HEAD NINTH 
CHEMICAL SHOW ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 
On Tuesday evening, March 13, the advisory com- 
mittee of the Ninth National Exposition of Chemical 
Industries met at the Chemists’ Club. New York, to 
discuss plans for the coming exposition. A good rep- 
resentative attendance of the committee was present 
and many important matters were considered. Per 
haps the most interesting feature of the meeting to 
the industry was with reference to the election of new 
members to the committee upon recommendation of 
the Salesmen’s Association of the American Chemica! 
Industry, a committee which had been considering the 
coming Chemical Exposition plans for some time. The 

members elected to the committee included: 
The president of the Manufacturing Association, 
Dr. Charles L. Reese, FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Inc.; the president of the Salesmen’s Association of 


the Chemical Industry, John W. Boyer, the Mathieson 
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Alkali \Vorks, Inc.; the president of Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Association, Perey D. Schenck, the Duriron 
Company; \V. Moore, New Jersey Zinc Company ; 
Williams Haynes, Drug and Chemical Markets: H. J. 
Schnell, Oil Paint and Drug Reporter; Milton Kutz, 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company; A. G. 
Rosengarten. Powers-\Weightman-Rosengarten Com- 
pany; ‘TV. C. Oliver, Chemical Construction Company ; 
R. Gordon  \alker, Continuous — Filter 
Company. 


Oliver 


The committee considering the educational exhibits 
in the coming exposition and in view of the fund 
which has been set aside for that use by the Interna- 
tional Exposition Company decided that the services 
of Major H. S. Kimberly be engaged to work upon 
certain educational exhibits for the coming exposition. 
Major Kimberly was previously connected with the 
Chemical Warfare Service and is now working along 
similar lines, popularizing chemistry in this country. 


Dyeing Knitting Yarns 


A Contribution by the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc.—Copyright of the Company 


ARNS intended for either hand or machine knitting 
Y should be handled with the greatest care in order 
to preserve the luster, and to prevent, as far as possible, 
the slightest tendency to felting. Except in the actual 
dyeing, any overheating in the wet process is liable to 
cause felting and, when this occurs, light. fluffy garments 
are not possible. 

The wools generally employed in knitting-yarn manu- 
facture are of the finer grades, and in the raw condition 
contain a considerable amount of s suint that must be 
removed by scouring. It is during this operation that 
the “life” of the stock is destroyed or maintained. for 
this purpose, mild soaps only should be employed, and if 
it is necessary to fortify the scours with alkali, carbonate 
of potash—pearl ash—is to be recommended in prefer- 
ence to anything else, although various types of sodas are 
used on account of lower cost. At this time it is desirable 
to mention the use of potash or soft soaps for the scour- 
ing of fine wools. Such soaps always contain glycerine 
as an essential constituent, and which is not present in 
hard or soda soaps. The presence of glycerine seems to 
have a softening action on the wool that is beneficial. 
Adding glycerine, however, to a hard soap scour does 
not appear to have the same effect. Since hard soaps 
are cheaper than soft soaps they are almost exclusively 
used. 

After the wool has been scoured and prepared for the 
mechanical operations of varn manufacturing, it is sub- 
The 


use 


jected to an oiling for the purpose of lubrication. 
oils used for this purpose are many. Some mills 


straight oil while others make emulsions of oil and water. 
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mulsions are excellent, theoretically, but as usually 
compounded in mills, they are not true emulsions, but 
rather uncertain mixes of a fluid oil, water, and alkali 
and are seldom uniform. The main point in oiling wool 
is to get it on evenly, but where the oil mixture is indefi- 
nite the oil distribution on the woo] will be equally in- 
definite. his condition invariably produces uneven yarn, 
and is frequently the direct cause of unevenly dyed 
shades. 

The best oil for good wools is olive oil, being readily 
emulsified in the scours, and consequently easily removed 
suitable for wool 
oiling, other oils have been made use of, especially oleines, 
many of which have a mineral oil base. 
objectionable, inasmuch as they appear 


Owing to the higher prices of olive oils 


Mineral oils are 

to be readily ab- 
sorbed by the wool fiber substance and not easily emulsi- 
fied and scoured out; mineral oil mixtures, however, have 
gained great importance for oiling wool, and scouring 
processes must be adjusted so as to remove as much of 
them as possible. 

Finished knitting yarns must be well scoured before 
dyeing, otherwise uneven shades will result. The scours 
should be so fluid as to run off the varn freely, while the 
temperature should be kept as low as possible, never ex- 
Excessive working should be 
When the 
yarn is believed to be sufficiently scoured, the dirty soap 
liquor is run off, and the yarn rinsed clean. 


ceeding 115 deg. Fahr. 
avoided in the warm soap to prevent felting. 


For dyeing, either open kettles where the hanks are 
The 


latter always leave the yarn in the best of condition and 


turned on sticks by hand, or machines, are used. 


are to be preferred. 

Most shades on knitting yarns have, for years, been 
dyed with acid dyes, since they are more easily applied, 
and when properly selected vield colors that meet every 
Certain 
heavy shades for sport knitted wear, such as golf and 


requirements for light and washing fastness. 


other stockings, as well as sweater coats, in heather ef- 
fects are dyed in the raw stock, then mixed in proper 
proportions, and made into varns. These shades are fre- 
quently dyed with chrome-mordant dyes, and yield shades 
of extreme fastness that are well adapted to the hard 
There is a wide differ- 
ence between the two classes of dve. 


usage they will be subjected to. 
The chrome-mor- 
dant dyes do not give bright colorings, hence they do not 
find favor for the general run of knitted goods, or for 
ball yarn for individual knitting. 

The choice of dyes best suited for straight acid dyeing 
is as follows: 


Alizarine Sapphire Fs. 
Wool Yellow Extra Cone. 
Wool Orange 2G Crystals. 
Fast Crimson 6BL. 
Buffalo Black SB. 

With 


the above the dyer can produce an extremely 


(Continued on page 263.) 
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Effects and Uses of Lime Boiling—Surface Activity—Saponification—Saponification by Means of Lime in 
the Open Kier—Lime Salts Used in Cotton Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing—Mordants Used 
for Dyeing Light Shades—Lime in Printing Alizarine Red—Recovery of Soap 
Waste—Calcium Sulphate, Mineral Satin White, CaSO, 


By WILLIAM B. NANSON 


fis well known to those engaged in bleaching that 

li any classes of cotton goods come up too soft in 

the finishing, a resort to the lime-soda ash in place 

of caustic soda boiling soon puts them right. Lime 
boiling is not a mere survival of the days of empiricism ; 
is the best treatment for some classes of goods, for 
all tests have shown it to be the best means of elimi- 
nating the waxy matters from the cloth. The waxy 
matters of unbleached cotton goods contain both an 
unsaponifiable and a saponifiable portion; during the 
lime boil a lime soap is formed with the latter, and the 
subsequent sour frees the fatty acid from this soap so 
that when the goods go to the ash boil the wax con- 
sists of an unsaponifiable fat existing along with a 


fatty acid. he alkali of the boiling liquor evidently 


7 GS. 


unites immediately with the fatty acid, producing a 
soap, and at the same time removes some of the un- 
saponifiable matter by disturbing it and producing an 
emulsion. The soap is produced quickly as the fatty 
acid is free, and a concentration of the soap in the 
neighborhood of the unsaponifiable wax is produced. 

It has been found that on adding a solution of an 
alkali to a mineral oil and a fatty acid the emulsifica- 
tion was practically spontaneous, and it was proved 
that this was due to the rapidity of the formation of 
the soap layer and the plasticity of the layer. Now 
we have these conditions reproduced in the case of the 
lime and soured goods being led into the soda-ash kier, 
for the wax of the cloth here consists of a fatty acid 
and an unsaponifiable substance resembling mineral 
oil in its characteristics. 

Emulsification is due to a modification of the prop- 
erties of the surface layers separating the oil from the 
solution. This modification may be shown by the fol- 
lowing experiments: If a little olive oil be poured 
gently on the surface of water so as to form a layer 
about half an inch thick, and if the interface be dis- 
turbed slightly by means of a glass rod, it will be found 
difficult to detach a small drop of oil from the main 
body of the oil. If now a dilute solution of soda be 
used in place of the water it will be found that the 
slightest disturbance of the interface causes a cylinder 
of oil to be projected into the solution. This cylinder 
lengthens till it becomes thin, and finally breaks into 
small drops. In the case of the first experiment of the 
oil and the water, the surface resists extension, while 
in the case of the second experiment there is no resist- 


ance to extension. [Emulsification is due to the lessen- 
ing of this tendency toward contraction, which all sur- 
faces possess by virtue of their surface tension. Emul- 
sifying agents act, therefore, in virtue of the effect 
they produce in diminishing the tension of the surface 
separating water from greasy matter. ‘This effect, 
which is due to the accumulation of the dissolved sub- 
stance in the surface layers, is generally termed “sur- 
face activity.” 


SURFACE ACTIVITY 


According to Shorter, the “surface activity” of a dis- 
solved substance may readily be measured by means 
of an instrument known as the stalagmometer. This 
consists of a pipette, the lower end of which is bent 
through 180 deg., to the upper end of which is at- 
tached, by means of a rubber tube, a fine capillary. 
The instrument is filled with oil, the lower end is 
placed in the solution to be tested, and the oil allowed 
to flow. Owing to the surface tension the oil does not 
flow in a continuous stream, but in a series of separate 
drops, which are the larger the greater the surface 
tension, and the smaller, therefore, the greater the 
“surface activity” of the substances in the solution. 
The object of the capillary tube is to render sufficiently 
slow (by means of air friction) the rate of flow of the 
oil. By means of this instrument it can be shown (a) 
that a solution of alkali has a great “surface activity” 
against ordinary olive oil; (b) that it has no such ac- 
tivity against a perfectly neutral olive oil or a hydro- 
carbon oil; (c) that it has a marked “surface activity” 
against a hydrocarbon oil to which a little fatty acid 
has been added; (d) that a soap solution has a marked 
“surface activity” against any kind of oil. 

The above experiments prove conclusively the fol- 
lowing fundamental principles relating to emulsifica- 
tion: (1) The emulsifying power of an alkali depends 
upon the presence of free fatty acid in the oil to be 
emulsified; (2) saponification of glycerides plays no 
part in emulsification; (3) emulsification is due to the 
formation of a surface layer of soap; (4) the surface 
layer may be formed either by the interaction of alkali 
and the free fatty acid in an oil, or by actual absorp- 
tion (i. e., accumulation in the surface lavers) from a 
solution of soap. 

From the above, the advantages of the lime boil in 
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cotton bleaching are very obvious; it shows conclu- 
sively that by the lime boil alone is it possible to com- 
pletely remove the unsaponifiable matters in the cloth. 
It does this by (1) forming an insoluble lime soap, 
which in turn is converted into a fatty acid by the 
souring and washing; in the subsequent soda boil this 
fatty acid, in conjunction with the alkali which is in 
excess, emulsifies the unsaponifiable matters and ren- 
ders them in such condition that they may be washed 
out, while at the same time the excess alkali saponifies 
into a soluble soap, easily removed, the fatty acids of 
the lime soap, and in doing so carries out the theory 
which we have propounded above: that the emulsify- 
ing power of an alkali depends upon the presence of 
free fatty acids in the unsaponifiable oils or waxes to 
be emulsified. 

Caustic soda will not do this in practice to any ap- 
preciable extent ; because, while it saponifies the sapon- 
ifiable waxes and fats into soaps as does the lime, 
though to a somewhat less reliable degree, the result- 
ing soaps are soluble and wash out in the subsequent 
washings in water and are thus entirely eliminated ; 
but the lime soaps are insoluble and remain in the 
goods, even after souring, as fatty acids, where they 
play their part as assistants to the soda ash in the 
emulsification of the unsaponifiable matters, so that 
all, both unsaponifiable and saponified, may be re- 
moved by the processes which follow. 

The power which lime has of saponifying fat is 
rather remarkable, especially under pressure. It would 
look, at first sight, that since the lime soaps are in- 
soluble, saponification would proceed very slowly ; but 
as a matter of fact it is not so. This, we believe, is 
largely due, especially in the case of heavy goods, to 
the fact that the preliminary liming or mechanical im- 
pregnation of the lime into the cloth sets up a number 
of local centers of chemical activity. 

After the lime boil the goods should be well washed 
and soured in a dilute solution of hydrochloric acid at 
2 deg. Tw. After this sour we have only fatty and 
pectic acids and unsaponifiable fats with soluble chlo- 
ride of calcium to consider. he wash from the sour 
into the soda kier removes the latter, and the boil in 
soda dissolves the fatty and pectic acids and removes 
the other impurities by emulsification, although it has 
little power of directly saponifying neutral fats. 

When sulphuric acid is used the lime left in the 
fabric is very considerable, amounting in many cases 
to as much as 0.52 per cent. This is partly present as 
lime soap, partly as carbonate and unremoved sulphate 
of lime. Some bleachers seek to get over this by using 
a half-and-half mixture of sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids ; but this serves no very definite purpose, because 
if there is the slightest excess of sulphuric acid the 
lime will be in the goods just the same, as the sulphuric 
acid affinity for the lime is greater than that of the 
hydrochloric acid. 
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SAPONIFICATION 


‘his is the operation by which oils and fats are com- 
bined with the alkali earths and metals to form soaps. 
Technically, this term has a wider meaning, and ap- 
plies to any operation that brings about a separation 
of an organic acid from an organic base. When an 
animal or vegetable fat is boiled with a caustic alkali, 
a double decomposition takes place. The products are 
the alkali salts of the organic acids of the fats and the 
glycerine. 

At a pressure of three atmospheres it requires from 
12 to 14 pounds of caustic soda to saponify 100 pounds 
of fat, whereas the quantity of lime required to ac- 
complish the same result is from 2 to 4 per cent; 8.7 
per cent of lime is theoretically required, but under 
conditions maintained in the kier from 2 to 4 per cent 
has been found in practice to be sufficient. Entirely 
aside in favor of the lime as a 
saponifier, it is evident from the above that lime under 


from any economy 
pressure is more energetic and thorough than is caus 
tic soda. 

The saponification of a fat is a progressive and step- 
like reaction, based on its chemical constitution as a 
triglyceride. In a mixture of fats, the individual fats 
tend to impart their properties to one another. Cer- 
tain oils, notably cocoanut and palm kernel, require 
caustic lye of high density to effect combination. \With 
others, as tallow and palm oil, saponification ensues 
readily with caustic soda lye of a lower density. 

The natural oii in cotton saponifies with difficulty 
and only after continued boiling in caustic soda, espe- 
free 
Combi- 
nation with the alkali is hastened when tallow is pres- 
With lime there 
is no difference in action (i. e., in actual bleaching prac- 


cially when saponified alone. ‘The absence of 


fatty acids tends to retard its saponification. 
ent, or on the addition of soap scraps. 


tice) ; it saponifies all these different fats in about the 
same degree and much more rapidly and thoroughly 
than caustic soda. The chemical changes which take 
place on boiling fats with strong bases, which act as 
catalysts, and which results in the formation of glyc- 
erol and salts of the higher acids, has been termed 
saponification; but in a wider sense every chemical 
process by which oils and fats are resolved into their 
proximate constituents, glycerol and fatty acids, is also 
called saponification, even if no bases be used to effect 
the reaction. \Ve may say here that the term “saponi- 
fication” is almost exclusively used in common prac- 
tice, but in papers of a more “high-brow” and scien- 
tific character its synonym, “hydrolysis,” 
usually used. 


‘ 


is the one 


The chemical change which oils and fats undergo 
on being hydrolized or saponified is expressed by the 
following equation: 


OR OM 
2C.H,— OR + 3M.OH = C,H; —OM + 3R.0OH 
OR OM 
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stands for hydrogen or a monovalent metal, such as 
sodium (caustic soda, etc.). In the case of a bivalent 
metal, such as calcium (lime), the equation would be 


expressed thus: 


OR OH 
2C,H1. — OR 3sCa(OH), = 2C,H, — OH + 
OR OH 


3sCa(OR), 


It is possible to saponify fats by using water alone, 
as the hydrolyzer at a steam pressure of 15 atmos- 
pheres (225 pounds); but if a very small portion of 
lime be added, say 1 per cent, the process can be ac- 
complished in half the time and with half the steam 
pressure. Now, as 1 per cent of lime is quite insuffi- 
cient to saponify the fats by itself, it is evident that 
the lime acts as a catalyzing agent to assist the water 
to hydrolize the fat and afterward as a saponifier, as 
far as it will go, to form a lime soap with the free fatty 
acids liberated by the hydrolizing process. 

Now, it will be seen from this that while boiling 
, and the addi- 

catalyst, will 
accelerate the process to one-half the time and pres- 
sure, there would be little lime soap formed, because 


water under pressure will hydrolize fats 


tion of 1 per cent of lime, acting as a 


there is not enough excess lime present to combine 
with and neutralize all the fatty acids released by the 
hydrolization of the fat. 

It has been indicated above that catalytic agents are 
capable of accelerating the process of hydrolysis, and 
that a very small amount of such an agent is capable 
of producing hydrolysis at a more rapid rate and at a 
lower temperature in the case of aqueous saponifica- 
tion under pressure. If bases are used as accelerating 
agents (and only the bases of bivalent metals will fully 
answer—lime, baryta, strontia), it would therefore 
follow that it should not be imperative that the bases 
should be present merely in their molecular proportion 
to the quantity of the fatty acids that will result in 
complete hydrolysis. The greater the amount of the 
bases present the more rapidly should the resolution 
of the glycerides into their proximate components 
take place and the greater should be the amount of the 
salts of the fatty acids formed. 





But a deficiency of the 
bases necessary to neutralize all the fatty acids ob- 
tained by complete hydrolysis should not preclude the 
completion of the hydrolysis itself, even if it precluded 
the complete neutralization of all fatty acids and their 
conversion into a soap; for if bases be chosen as cata- 
lysts a further chemical action takes place (i. e., the 
combination of the base with the liberated fatty acid 
and the formation of a soap). 

Since the velocity of saponification stands in direct 
ratio to the quantity of the bases, then in the presence 
of an excess of bases it should be possible to lower the 
temperature and shorten the time required for effect- 
ing practically complete hydrolysis. These views are 
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confirmed by practice in the several modifications of 
the technical process of saponifying fats by means of 
lime. 


SAPONIFICATION BY MEANS OF LIME IN THE 
OPEN KIER 





The amount of caustic lime—CaO—required for a 
triglyceride having the mean molecular weight 860 is, 
according to the equation containing lime given above, 
9.7 per cent, but even prolonged boiling with steam in 
an open vessel with that proportion of lime will not 
lead to complete saponification. Unless the propor- 
tion of lime be raised to 12 to 14 per cent, the hydrol- 
ysis of the triglyceride cannot be brought to an end in 
an open vessel (i. 
Fahr.). 


e., at a temperature of 212 deg. 


if the lime be considered as a catalytic agent, then 
it should be possible, in correspondence with the views 
expressed above, to reduce the proportion of the lime. 
This is actually done in general practice by carrying 
out the hydrolysis of the fats and waxes of the cotton 
by means of lime in a high-pressure kier. Under these 
conditions the proportion of caustic lime can be grad- 
ually reduced as the temperature is increased, until at 
pressure of 12 atmospheres (corresponding to a tem- 
perature of 190 deg. Cent.) even 1 per cent of lime suf- 
fices for complete hydrolysis. 
perature is, 


This pressure and tem- 
of course, impracticable, because cotton 
turns brown owing to oxidation (incipient decomposi- 
tion) at a temperature of above 131 deg. Cent. (1. e., 
266 deg. Fahr.). This is the extreme point of safety 
for cotton; but at this temperature, which represents 
a pressure of about 2.7 


5 atmospheres, it should take 
only from 2 to 4 per cent of lime to hydrolize all the 
fats. Although the glyceride is, practically speaking, 
completely hydrolized, only so much of the fatty acids 
liberated by the hydrolysis is neutralized by the lime 
(i. e., converted into the lime soap) as is chemically 
equivalent to the quantity of lime employed. 

\Ve would impress it upon the reader that a catalyst 
acts merely as a go-between; it does its work without 
undergoing any chemical change itself, and that in the 
case of the lime and fats it acts in a dual capacity— 
first, as a catalyst it assists the water in a pressure kier 
to hydrolize the fats into their component parts, then 
as a saponifier it combines with and neutralizes the 
fatty acids freed by the hydrolysis, forming an insolu- 
ble soap. There is no line of demarkation between 
these two processes; they are continuously going on 
simultaneously until all the fatty matters in the cotton 
are hydrolized and converted into soap, and this com- 
plete conversion is what constitutes a perfect boil and, 
incidentally, a perfect bleach. 

It may be said that the lime combines with the fatty 
acids to form an insoluble soap, in definite propor- 
tions. 


When using lime for the saponifier, the goods may 
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be wet out and steeped overnight, which is the safest 
where R denotes the radicle of any fatty acid and M 
plan, and then run through milk of lime in a liming 
machine into the kier; or they may be run through the 
lime while in a dry condition direct from the gray 
room. Dissolve about 110 pounds of lime into a paste 
for a 3-ton kier. This lime should be slaked and 
made into a paste a few days before using, with great 
care so that all is slaked and the paste worked smooth 
and homogeneous. It should then be mixed with 
water and well agitated in a separate vessel, and run 


continuously through a fine sieve into the liming ma- «+ 


chine in such a manner that the goods become thor- 
oughly impregnated with the lime as they are run into 
the kier. The sieve is to prevent any lumps of un- 
| undissolved lime 


aked or from passing into the 
goods, which would result in “shotholes” being burnt 
through the goods wherever they might come in con- 
tact with them. Lime water should never be run into 
the kier; but if for any good reason it is found neces- 
sary to do this, it should be run in from the bottom, 
never from the top. The cloth at the top of the kier, 
after filling, should be well covered with burlap and 
held down with iron crosspieces. 

We believe in plenty of water in the kier; it should 
come up about 6 inches above the top of the cloth. If 
the goods ever get dry on the top there will be a num- 
ber of pieces badly stained and probably tender. After 
filling the kier with the lime-impregnated goods they 
should be boiled in water (not lime water) for ten 
hours under pressure, say, of 15 to 25 pounds. 


Probably the best type of kier for all practical purposes 
is the one fitted with a circulating pump and heater. In 
this type the circulation is constant and positive and no 
live steam is blown into the kier. 

\fter boiling ten hours the kier is blown off at the 
bettom and as soon as the pressure permits, cold water is 
run in at the top until the kier is full of water to cever 
the cloth. Circulate this for a little while cold and run off. 

The gocds are then washed in the washing machine 
and soured with hydrochloric acid at 2 deg. Tw. Sul- 
phuric acid should never be used with a lime boil as it 
forms an insoluble sulphate of lime with the lime which 
largely remains in the goods and can hardly be removed; 
moreover, it has a tendency at times to tender the goods. 
we would say here that hydrochloric acid will not answer 
for the white or final sour, as it leaves a slight yellow 
tinge behind. Moreover, it has such a strong affinity 
for the cotton fiber that it is difficult, if not quite impos- 
sible, to wash out of the goods. The goods should stand 
in the gray sour a few hours, or overnight, if necessary, 
but no longer, unless they are sprayed down with water 
to prevent drying on the exposed parts which would 
result in tender places and air stains. 

It is essential that the goods be thoroughly washed from 
the gray sour and so on into the soda ash kier, where 
they rust be piaited perfectly level in the kier. This is 
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important—if there are bunches in the kier they will boil 
out unevenly, 

Dissolve 130 pounds soda ash, 50 pounds caustic soda, 
29 pounds soap (any soft soap will answer, but not Tur- 
key red oil) and enough water to cover the goods. After 
the kier is filled, run the soda ash liquor (previously 
boiled) into the kier from below (always below). Boil 
as before for eight to ten hours, according as the goods 
may be light or heavy, then blow off and cool off as be- 
fore. It is always advisable to run in hot water into the 
kier after blowing off and circulate for one or two hours; 
then run this off cool, and wash off in the with with cold 
water; then through the washing machine into the chemic. 
Chemic for three to five hours at 1% to 34 deg. Tw., 
according to the quality of the goods. We are sure that 
any quality of piece goods will bleach well with 34 deg. 
Tw. as the maximum strength but seldom, if ever, is this 
strength required. If this does not do it, then the bleacher 
may be sure that the goods are not properly boiled. 

Wash out the chemic and sour in sulphuric acid at 1 
deg. Tw. After standing about two or three hours, then 
wash goods twice, three times if necessary, to fully elim- 
inate the acid. 
litmus paper. 


This can be ascertained hy testing with 
This will finish the bleaching operations 
for most goods, but it is generally admitted that sulphuric 
acid is never fully washed out; therefore, many classes of 
goods should be neutralized. Perhaps the best thing to 
use is ammonia, as this material when dried with the 
goods is driven off and volatilized and leaves nothing 
behind. Sometimes soda or borax is used, but these will 
vellow the goods in time and are therefore objectionable 
if the goods are to be finished white: probably acetate of 
sodium would be better and safer than either of these. 
It may be said, however, that if the goods are to be made 
up into canvas shoes, experience has shown us that, 
unless the finished shoes are to be vulcanized, borax is the 
best to use for neutralizing, as it acts as a preventive to 
the “pinking” of the goods without ‘ 
appreciable extent, but, if the finished shoes are to be 


‘vellowing” to any 


“vulcanized” ammonia must be used or the goods will 
turn yellow in the vulcanizing process. Goods for dyeing 
light shades may be neutralized with soda ash or acetate 
of soda. 

The process of neutralizing is carried out sometimes in 
the water manele, but the quicker and cheaper wavy is to 
do it in the bleach house. A good plan is to rum the 
coods through a squeezer with a hot-water box attached. 
The goods can be chased through the neutralizing liquor 
in the water box from the final washer and squeezed dry 
into the finished white bins. Many lines of goods could 
be dried direct over the cans without going through the 
water mangle, if this process is adopted. 

We would say here, most emphatically, that all goods 
that are to be subsequently vulcanized must be neutralized 
after souring and washing or their strength will be im- 
paired to a greater or less degree by the vulcanizing 
process. 
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We would say here, most emphatica'ly, that all goods 
ihat are to be subsequently vulcanized must be neutralized 
after souring and washing or their strength will be im- 
paired to a greater or less degree by the vulcanizing 


pre cess. 


LIME SALTS USED IN CoTTON BLEACHING, DYEING 
AND FINISHING 


Of the lime salts used directly in the bleaching, dyeing 


and finishing of cotton goods, those which are mostly 


used are acetate of lime, calcium 


hypochlorite, calcium chloride, calcium sulphate, calcium 


calcium carboaate, 
ligno-sulphinate, calcium sulphocyanide or thiocyanate. 

\cetate—Acetate of Lime Ca(C,H,O.)..— 
Brown or gray acetate of lime is prepared from pyrolig- 


Calcium 
neous acid by its neutralization with lime. If the calcium 
acetate is prepared from the crude pyroligneous acid it 
is known as brown acetate. but if the distilled liquor has 
been used it is known as the gray acetaie. After standing, 
the liquid is svphoned off and evaporated, the tarry im- 
purities which rise to the surface being skimmed ofi. 
After remeyval from the evaporating vessel the crude 
acetate is carefully dried. It decomposes if too strongly 
heated. This product, when prepared from the brown 
(crude) liquor, is dark colored and centains charcoal and 
decomposed tarry matters. This acetate may be purified 
by dissolving in three parts of hot water, filtering through 
mineral charcoal and again crystalizing, thus yielding a 
nearly colorless product of the composition: Ca(2H.O,), 
+ 2H,O; this is easily soluble in water, the solution he- 
ing acid to litmus. However, for all practical dyehouse 
purposes we advise the use of the gray acetate and all 
the formulae in this article, where acetate of lime is used, 
are based upon its use. 

White acetate of lime is prepared by neutralizing about 
seven parts of 30 per cent acetic acid with one part of 
calcium oxide (quicklime). 

Commercial acetate of lime generally contains about 
65 per cent of the pure acetate of lime and from 1 to 5 
per cent of matter insoluble. in water. Calcium sulphate, 
hydrate, and carbonate, together with more or less tarry 
Calcium acetate 
is used as a mordant in the dyehouse, calcium forming an 


matter, are the usual impurities found. 


essential part of some of the alizarine colors (lakes). 
Acetic acid and many other acetates are also prepared 
from this salt by metathesis or double decomposition. 

In the dye works or print works the only direct calcium 
salt usually used as an assistant mordant is the acetate. 
Gray acetate of lime may be used if filtered absolutely 
free of impurities and also equally free of all traces of 
iron, but it is the usual custom to prepare this at the 
works by dissolving quicklime in acetic acid. Thus: 5 
kilos quicklime are mixed with 25 kilos of hot water. 
This mixture is then added gradually to zbout 25 kilos 
of acetic acid at 9 deg. Tw. Add the lime until the mix- 
ture is slightiv alkaline; allow it to settle, and if the fil- 
tered liquor is free from iron, decant it; if not, add more 
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iime and settle again after stirring it up well. When 
free of iron decant the supernatant liquor, wash the pre- 
cipitate and add the clear washings to the strong solution. 
Then acidify with acetic acid, allowing about 2 per cent 
excess, and set at 23 deg. Tw. Bright red shades dyed 
or printed with alizarine can only be obtained by a com- 
bination of tin, aluminum, Jime and oil, and, as a matter 
of fact, lie, is apparently necessary to the full develop- 
ment of all alizarine colors (except the blues and greens) 
and consequently it enters into all that are employed as 
self-colors. Chalk is sometimes used in place of acetate 
of lime in the dye baths, but its use is risky and its action 
uncontrollable. Owing to the changeable character of 
the alizarine, it is impossible to decide the exact quantity 
of chalk necessary to the development of the color of any 
particular lot of goods; if too much is used the color 
comes up cloudy and dull, and if too little, the color is 
sare and undeveloped. With acetate of lime there is no 
danger of this, as the alizarine takes up only just as much 
lime as it requires for its development, leaving the freed 
acetic acid and the excess acetate in the bath where they 
will do no harm. 

The mordant dyestuffs, the chief representative of 
which are the alizarines, are fixed on the fiber with the 
aid of metallic mordants. The color lakes, when formed 
on the fiber of most of these dyestuffs, are very fast to 
light, washing, soap, acids and alkalis. These dyestuffs 
aie very extensively used in yarn and piece dyeing. 

On cotton the alizarine dyestuffs are chiefly dyed on an 
aluminum merdant. Chromium and iron mordants are 
less extensively used in dyeing, but are largely used in 
calico printing. The principal use of the alizarines in 
dyeing is in the production of Turkey reds, for which 
purpose in former times madder was extensively em- 
ployed. ° 

The fastest shades of Turkey red are produced by the 
old process of dyeing, although this entails a larger num- 
ber of operations than the new process. 

In the latter process Turkey red oil is used, while in 
the former the material is oiled with an emulsion of 
rancid olive oil in water, with the addition of a small 
quantity of potash, but in either case the mordant used 
is acetate of alumina made from acetate of lime and the 
assistant mordant is acetate of lime straight. 

The new Turkey red process goes something like this: 

1. Boil the goods with 3 per cent soda ash for four 
hours at thirty pounds pressure, rinse thoroughly and 
squeeze dry. 

2. Pass the moist goods through a bath containing 
twelve to fifteen gallons of Turkey red oil (50 per cent) 
per 100 gallons of liquor. Dry during twelve hours at 
149 deg. Fahr. 

3. Ten thousand parts water, 25 parts acetic acid, 12 
deg. Tw.; 54 parts aluminum acetate, 19 deg. Tw.; 10 
parts acetate of lime, 28 deg. Tw. 


This operation is repeated. 


The aluminum ace- 
Nis- 
solve separately 1,908 parts of alum (sulphate of alumina 
is best) in 2,000 parts hot water, and 1,590 parts of 


tate solution is prepared in the following manner: 
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Mix, allow 

Allow to 
settle fer twenty-four hours, draw off the clear solution 
and dilute to 19 deg. Tw. 

The above mordant (3) is for pinks or light shades; 
for reds the proportions of acetic acid, acetate of alumina 
and acetate of lime must be increased so that the mor- 
danting liquor stands at 12 to 15 deg. Tw. Heat the mor- 
dant to 86 deg. Fahr., pass the goods through it; let them 
lie for three hours and dry below 104 deg. Fahr. 


acetate of lime in 1,600 parts of hot water. 
to cool, and add 150 parts of soda crystals. 


4. Work the goods for one-half hour at 122 deg. Fahr. 
in a bath containing per 1,000 parts of liquor, 5 parts of 
chalk and 5 parts of sodium phosphate, and then thor- 
oughly rinse. 

5. For the dyeing bath 8 per cent, alizarine 20 per cent, 
is generally used. The different shades of Turkey red 
can be produced by combining the red and blue shades 
of alizarine in various proportions ; 10 per cent acetate of 
lime of 28.5 deg. Tw., and 1 per cent of tannic acid 
(both calculated on the amount of dyestuff used) should 
be added to water which shows a hardness of 714 per 
cent. The yarn is worked in the cold dye bath for one- 
fourth hour. The temperature of the bath is then raised 
during one hour to 194 deg. Fahr., and the yarn is 
worked at this temperature for one-half hour. After 
dyeing, rinse immediately, hydro extract and dry. 

6. Steam two hours at a pressure of 22 pounds. 

7. In order to obtain a pure red, the varn is boiled for 
two hours in a closed vessel under a pressure of 30 pounds 
with 2 parts of soap, 0.3 part soda ash and 0.1 part of 
tin salt per 1,000 parts of water. 

The method of dyeing “new pink” is similar to the 
“new red,’ except that much weaker baths are used and 
an acetate of alumina mordant standing at 7.2 deg. Tw., 
is used, which is prepared in the following manner: 90 
parts aluminum sulphate (free from iron) are dissolved 
in 643.5 parts water (free from iron); 28.5 parts sul- 
phuric acid, 168.5 deg. Tw., and 174 parts acetic acid, 
40 per cent, are added; the mixture is well stirred and 
89 parts of basic aluminum carbonate are slowly added 
(temperature 95 to 104 deg. Fahr). The solution is al- 
lowed to stand for a short time decanted, and made up 
with water to 1,000 parts. A very stable solution of 
aluminum acetate of 23.2 deg. Tw., is thus obtained. 

The following method is recommended for dveing 
alizarine dyestuffs by the Bayer Company, on cotton piece 
goods: Slop pad twice in Turkey red oil (neutralized 
with ammonia) and 4 parts of water (free from lime), 
dry, steam one-fourth hour at 4 to 14 pounds pressure 
or age for one to two days in a warm damp room at 100 
to 120 deg. Fahr. Slop pad either once or twice with 
sulphoacetate of alumina 8 to 9 deg. Tw., allow to re- 
Work for 
one-half hour, at open width, in a bath with 6 pounds 


main (steep) two hours, dry or age as above. 


of chalk and 2 vounds of sodium phosphate per 100 gal- 


lons of liquor, at 105 deg. Fahr. Wash carefully, dve 


with the necessary amount of dyestuff with the addition 
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of 9.5 per cent of acetate of lime, 29 deg. Tw., and 1 
to 0.2 per cent tannic acid, calculated on the weight of 
dyestuff used. Work in the cold bath for one-fourth 
hour, heat to 160 deg. Fahr. within the hour and dye at 
this temperature for one-half to three-fourths hour. 
Wash in water, which must be free of “free” lime: oil 
with a solution of one part Turkey red oil, 50 per cent, 
and 9 parts water (free from lime) ; run once or twice 
in this and steam one and one-half to two hours at 14 to 
22 pounds pressure. After this steaming treat with a 
solution containing per 100 gallons of water, 2 to 5 pounds 
of olive oil soap, 0.4 pound of soda, 0.15 pound tin 
crystals for one-half to one hour at 185 deg. I’ahr., or 
boil for one hour under a pressure of 7 to 14 pounds. 
Finally wash and dry in the air. 

It will be noted here that in all the operationsof alizarine 
dyeing the water used must be free of lime. In the actual 
dyeing operation the addition of acetic acid and acetate 
of lime assures us of this, even if lime be present in the 
water, but in the mordanting and oiling operations we 
have no other safeguard than the freedom of the water 
itself from hardness (lime). Iron must also be eliminated 
from all materials and waters used in dyeing reds or the 
color will be dull and purplish—iron, even in minute 
cuantities, being a powerful mordant for alizarine black. 

Meister, Lucius and Bruning’s method of mordanting 
for Turkey red is like this: 3.1 kilos at 28 deg. Tw., 1.8 
liters acetic acid (50 per cent) per 1,000 liters of water. 

Alizarine Yellows, Alizarine Orange, Alizarine, Reds, 
Alizarine Clarets, Alizarine Browns, Alizarine Greens, may 
be dyed by impregnating the goods with the dyestuff first 
and applying the mordant afterwards. 
especially suitable for dyeing light pinks and mode shades, 
while it is less suitable for reds and heavy shades. The 
alizarine dyestuffs are dissolved in water, free from lime, 
with the addition of ammonia or dissolving ether, and 
neutral Turkey red oil is added to the dye bath. The 
cotton is impregnated, evenly squeezed or wrung and 
dried at 122 to 140 deg. Fahr. 


passed through the mordanting bath, wrung or squeezed 


This method is 


The material is then 


and steamed, or it may be steamed after it has heen 
dried. One or two hours steaming without pressure is 
sufficient. The cotton is finally soaped or cleared. 

The dyestuff solution for the above is made with one 
part alizarine paste (20 per cent), 13 parts water free 
from lime, 2 parts ammonia (25 per cent). 

First Path 
{2 parts neutral Turkey red oil (80 per cent), diluted 


Kighty-three parts water, free from lime; 


1:4; 5 parts of above dyestuff solution. 

Second Path—Ten thousand parts water, 25 parts 
acetic acid (12 deg. Tw.), 54 parts aluminum acetate 
(19 deg. Tw.), 9.5 parts acetate of lime (28 deg. Tw.). 

Third Bath 
1 part tin salt, 5 parts soap. 


Ten thousand parts water, 5 parts soda, 


The above is more especially applicable for dark and 
(Continued on page one} 
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TWELFTH COUNCIL MEETING 

The Twelfth Council Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists and Colorists was held at the 
Engineers’ Club, Boston, Mass., on Friday, January 12, 
1923. The following members were in attendance; Prof 
L. A. Olney, William H. Cady, William D. Livermore, 
Winthrop C. Durfee, A. E. Hirst, Dr. W. M. Scott, P. J. 
Wood, William K. Robbins, William R. Moorhouse, H. 
Christison and W. FE. Hadley. 

A telegram was received from R. F. Culver expressing 
regret at being unable to attend. 


Chemists and Colorists 


The following applicants were admitted to member- 
ship: 
Active Membership 
Atkinson, R. C., 59 South Whipple Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Colorist, Aniline Works, South Middleton, Mass. 
Bonnet, F. M., York and Colgate Streets, Jersey City, N.J. 
President and Chemist, United Chemical Products 
Corporation. 
Cassidy, T. A., 85 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chemist, Tine Tura Laboratory. 
Fiebiger, Peter, R. F. D. No. 3, Plainfield, N. J. 
Colorist, U. S. Appraisers’ Stores, New York City. 
Fish, Harry G., 76 Church 
N. J. 
Colorist, Du Pont Company. 
Newton, Oscar A., 


Cotton Dyer, Franklin Process Company. 


oulevard, Carney’s Point, 


31 Fallon Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


Russell, J. W., Lawrence, Mass. 
Chemist, U. S. Worsted Company. 
Stulz, J. H., York and Colgate Streets, Jersey City, N. J. 
Secretary-Treasurer, United Chemical Products Cor- 
poration, 
Well, R. W., 
Pa. 
Vice-President and Foreman Dyer, Nicetown Dye 
Works. 
Widmann, E. A., 122 Hudson Street, New York City. 
Laboratory Supervisor, H. A. Metz &Co. 


C and Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia, 


Junior Membership 
Dana, Albo N., Providence, R. I. 
Chemist, Franklin Process Company. 
Horne, Hugh J., Box No. 1, Spindale, N. C. 
Chemist, Spinners Processing Company. 
Martin, J. J., 85 Fort Greene Place, Brookklyn, N. Y. 
Vice-President and Director of Dyeing, Tine Tura 
Laboratories. 
Massarene, J. S., 85 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Apprentice Color Chemist, Tinc Tura Laboratories 


The President appointed William D. Livermore chair- 
man and Hugh Christison member of a 
draft 


committee 10 
which would 
grant permission for the formation of Junior Local Sec- 


an amendment to the Constitution 


tions. The necessity of such an amendment was evident 
when more than thirty members of the Lowell Textile 
School presented applications for junior membership, 
with the request that they be permitted to form such « 
Junior Section. It was the opinion of the Council that 
such formation should be permitted, and that the Junior 
Local Section should be composed of junior members who 
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would be under the guidance and supervision of the 
Northern New England Local Section. They will have 
their own meetings. 

W. E. Hap.tey, Secretary. 


TWELFTH RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
MEETING 

The Twelfth Meeting of the Research Committee 
of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists was held at the Engineers’ Club, Saturday, 
February 17, 1923. 

‘The following members were in attendance: Prof. 
L. A. Olney, \William H. Cady, George A. Moran, 
W. C. Durfee, A. E. Hirst, William K. Robbins, Wil- 
liam D. Livermore, William R. Moorhouse, P. J. 
Wood, R. I°. Culver, W. E. Hadley and H. Christison. 

The committee on the Fastness of Dyed Materials 
to Light reported progress, but as yet have nothing 
definitely in shape for publication, 

The committee considering the Fastness of Dyed 
Materials to Perspiration reported progress. 

Respectfully submitted, 


W. EE. HapLey, Secretary. 


THIRTEENTH COUNCIL MEETING 
The Thirteenth Council Meeting of the American 
Association Colorists 
held at the Engineers’ Club, Boston, Mass., on Satur- 


of Textile Chemists and was 
day, February 17, 1923. The following members were 
in attendance: Prof. L. A. Olney, William H. Cady, 
George A. Moran, W. C. Durfee, A. E. Hirst, William 
KX. Robbins, William D. Livermore, William R. Moor- 
house, P. J. Wood, R. F. Culver, W. E. Hadley and 
tl. Christison. 
The following applicants were admitted to mem- 
bership: 
eIctive Membership 
Baxter, George S., 14 
N. Y. 
Foreman and Dyer, Bronx Company. 
Guiterman, Edward W., 113 Street, 
Mass. 
Demonstrator and Salesman, National Aniline & 
Chemical Company. 
Harper, Kenneth L., 627 South Forty-ninth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chemist and Head Dyer, Franklin Process Com- 
pany. 
Jefferies, William H., 316 Hudson Street, New York 
City. 
Textile Chemist, U. S. Testing Co. 
Kerwin, Jr.. William J., 81 Walnut Street, New Bed- 
ford. Mass. 


Highland Place, Larchmont, 


High Boston, 
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Assistant Superintendent and Chemist, Beacon 
Manufacturing Company. 
Traver, William A., 14 Rose Court, Providence, R. I. 
Assistant Manager, Franklin Process Company. 
Wohlar, William A., 84 Broadway, West Brighton, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Agent and Superintendent, Claysmith Company, 
Inc. 


Junior Membership 
Crompton, Fredk., 159 Central Street, Central Falls, 
mR, i. 
Textile Chemist, Glenlyon Yarn Dye Works. 
Eck, Frank E., 234 Vermont Avenue, Providence, R. I. 
Chemist, U. S. Finishing Company. 
Goulet, Nelson T., 166 Sabin Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Chemist, Sayles Finishing Plants. 
Lamont, Arthur, 34 Brook Street, Thornton, R. I. 
Assistant Dyer, U. S. Finishing Company. 
The following list of applicants were admitted to 
Junior Membership, they at the present time being 
members of the Lowell Textile School : 


Anderson, A., 1 Highland Avenue, Wakefield, Mass. 
Babigan, Ray, 121 Bellevue Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Bachelder, Charles E., 37 Grace Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Bailey, Lester H., 14 Sidney Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Baker, Maurice S., 48 Intervale Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
Barrett, Andrew E., 94 School Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Bell, Edward B., 64 Humphrey Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Booth, James M., 218 Myrtle Avenue, Boonton, N. J. 
3uetes, William H., 115 Mount Vernon Street, Lowell, 
Mass. 
Chase, Robert \W., 51 Sixth Avenue, Lowell, Mass. 
Chen, \V. P., Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass. 
Clement, D. Scott, School, 
Mass. 
Cohen, Raphael, 63 Ware Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Crowe, Joseph B., 220 Thorndike Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Donovan, Joseph R., 115 Mount Vernon Street, Lowell, 


Lowell Textile Lowell, 


Mass. 

Fiendel, George P., Lowell Textile School, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Hathorne, Berkeley L., 518 Main Street. Stoneham, 
Mass. 

Hibbard, Fredk. W., 102 Cambridge Street, Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Houghton, Robert, 14 Lincoln Street, Stoneham, Mass. 

Huntington, Arthur P., 43 Fifth Street, Lowell, Mass. 

Hurwitz, Jacob, 8 Parkman Street, Boston, Mass. 

Jaeger, Jr.. Robert W., 20 Oakland Street, Methuen. 
Mass. 
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Johnson, Philip S., 372 Merrimack Street, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Pierce, G., 38 Kenilworth Street, Everett, Mass. 

Ryan, Lawrence P., 81 Marion Street, Somerville, 
Mass. 

Sargent, Robert E., 21 Kerby Street, Haverhill, Mess. 

Twitchell, George W., 29 Ellis Road, Swampscott, 
Mass. 

Villa, Louis J., 100 Riverside Street, Lowell, Mass 

Wang, Chen, 91 Mount Washington Street, Lowel!, 
Mass. 

Waples, J. 
Mass. 

\Vhelton, George B., 121 Cross Street, Lowell, Mass. 

\Vilmot, William E., 298 Pawtucket Street, Lowell, 
Mass. 


Edward, 142 Riverside Street, Lowell, 


Vhe matter which should be embodied in the coming 
Year Look was discussed at some length, and it is 
hoped that rapid progress will now be made in this 
connection. 

It was voted to publish the Fastness Tests Upon 
\Vool, Cotton and Silk in the Year Book as provisional 
methods. 

The President was authorized to write a letter en- 
dorsing the work being undertaken by the National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C., in the publica- 
tion of International Critical Tables. 

A committee consisting of R. F. Culver, Chairman, 
P. J. Wood and W. C. Durfee was appointed to con- 
sider the choice of a suitable emblem for the Asso- 
ciation. 

Very respectfully submitted, 
W. E. Hap ey, Secretary. 


THIRTEENTH RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
MEETING 

The Thirteenth Research Committee Meeting of the 
\merican Association of Textile Chemists and Color- 
ists was held Friday afternoon, March 9, at the Engi- 
neers’ Club, Boston, Mass. 

The following members were in attendance: Prof. 
I1.. A. Olney, William H. Cady, George A. Moran, Wil- 
lam D. Livermore, \W. C. Durfee, A. E. Hirst, Wil- 
liam K. Robbins, William R. Moorhouse, P. J. Wood, 
R. F. Culver, Dr. W. M. Scott and Dr. W. J. Murray. 

The committees considering the Fastness to Light 
and the Fastness to Perspiration reported progress. 

Respectfully submitted, 
\W. E. Hapiey, Secretary. 


FOURTEENTH COUNCIL MEETING 
The Fourteenth Council Meeting of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists was 


held at the Engineers’ Club, Boston, Mass., on Friday, 
March 9. 

The following members were in attendance: Prof. 
L. A. Olney, William H. Cady, George A. Moran, Wil- 
liam D. Livermore, WW. C. Durfee, A. E. Hirst, Wil- 
liam K. Robbins, William R. Moorhouse, P. J. Wood, 
R. F. Culver and Dr. W. M. Scott. 

The following applicants were admitted to member- 
ship: 

Active Membership 
Bume, Felix L., 8 Thomas Street, New York, N. Y. 
Assistant Manager, Du Pont New York office. 
Callahan, Charles A., 91 Cushing Street, Waltham, 
Mass. 
Dyer, Waltham Bleachery and Dye Works. 
Firsching, Henry, 348 Dill Place, Glendale, L. I. 
Colorist, Commonwealth Color & Chemical Com- 
pany. 
Mason, Frederick, 619 Hospital Trust Building, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Manager, Newport Chemical \Vorks’ Providence 
office. 


The Secretary was instructed to prepare and send 
out a list of applicants who desire to be elected to 
membership. 

The principal business of the Council meeting con- 
sisted in examining the questionnaires, with the object 
of deciding what subjects could best be chosen from 
the list submitted, which would be adapted for the 
prize competition to be offered in the coming Year 
Book. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that there 
were approximately ninety subjects presented upon 
the returned questionnaires, and from these it is the 
purpose of the Council to choose a limited number 
The entire list of 
subjects offered will shortly be published in the pro- 


which will be offered for solution. 


ceedings, and these should serve as indicative of the 
tvpe of work which could well receive consideration 
at local Section meetings. 
Very respectfully submitted, 
\. E. Haptey, Secretary. 


MEETING OF PHILADELPHIA SECTION 

The regular bimonthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Section of the American Association of Textile Chem- 
Colorists Friday 
March 2, at the Philadelphia Textile School. 

The speaker of the evening was E. B. Kerst, mana- 


ists and was held on evening, 


cer of the Providence office of Proctor & Schwartz, 
Inc., who read a paper on “Dryers in the Textile In- 
dustry,” an abstract of which follows: 
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DRYERS IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
elbstract of a Paper by 
E. B. Kerst 
Manager, Providence Office, Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

In some processes of drying or of releasing water 
from materials, the drying operation is completed in 
one operation; that is, the wet material is taken direct 
to the drying machine without any previous opera- 
tions, but generally a combination of various methods 
of abstracting the water in different operations is re- 
quired. 

When the drying is done in more than one opera- 
tion, the first and simplest operation is that known as 
drainage, used principally in the drying of hair. Other 
operations for various materials are settling or pre- 
This is used most commonly for certain 
Filtration, which is an accelerated drain- 
age, is sometimes used for certain chemicals. 


cipitation. 
chemicals. 
Absorp- 
tion, although not very common, is also used, and can 
be illustrated by the simple operation of absorbing ink 
onto a blotter. Another operation is that of squeez- 
ing, which is used most commonly for raw stock and 
cloth, 


centrifuging, which is carried on by means of centrif- 


The last most common operation is that of 


ugal force in a commonly known hydro-extractor. 
This system is used very widely and is a means by 
which the highest percentage of water can be extracted 
from materials previous to the last operation, which is 
that of evaporation. There are various methods used 
in evaporation; the oldest, and which possibly gives 
the best results, is that of outside drying. This method 
is even used to-day in some few instances for raw 
stock, cloth, etc., but on account of the uncertainty of 
the atmospheric conditions and long time that is nec- 
essary to complete the drying operation, mechanical 
dryers have replaced this method. 

Two of the main types of mechanical dryers are 
known as the contact type, of which the can dryer used 
for warp varn, cloth, etc., is an example, in which the 
material comes in direct contact with a heated surface; 
and also the room or air dryer. There are many va- 
rieties of room dryers used upon different kinds of 
textile and other materials in their many forms. The 
apron or continuous dryer for loose stock, the tray type 
of dryer used chiefly for chemicals, dyestuffs, yarn on 
tubes, and similar materials, the truck dryer used for 
skein yarn in hanks, etc., and the cloth dryers of the 
different constructions. 

In dryer design one of the greatest problems is the 
proper handling of the materials to be dried. The 
method of handling will depend, of course, altogether 
on the type, character, condition and form of material, 
its previous treatment and the desired condition of the 
dried product. 

Drying by evaporation is based on the one funda- 
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mental principle, and that is the conversion of sensible 
heat into latent heat. Take, for instance, the heat or 
British thermal units required to evaporate 1 pound 
of water starting at 52 deg. 
the boiling point of 212 deg. 


lahr. and evaporating at 
It is known that 160 heat 
units are required to raise this pound of water from 
52 up to 212 deg. This is known as the sensible heat, 
which can be measured by a thermometer. In order to 
change this water which has been raised to 212 deg. 
Fahr. into vapor, 970 B.t.u. are required at 212 deg. 
ahr. to convert the water into vapor. This is known 
as latent heat. 
or 1150) Bit.u. 
0.25, as against 1.0 for water, it will require a change 
of 4 pounds of air raised 1 deg. 


The total heat is the sum of these two, 
As the specific heat of air is only about 


or lowered 1 deg. Fahr. 
This is equivalent to 1 B.t.u., which is the amount of 
heat required to raise 1 pound of water 1 deg. Fahr. 
As the volume of air at 80 deg. Fahr. is about 13.5 
cubic feet, the volume of air at this temperature can be 
readily computed to evaporate any quantity of water. 

In order to furnish the enormous volume of heated 
air necessary to dry the material under treatment, fans 
and heating coils are provided in the usual type of 
room drvers. Air inlets and exhaust outlets are a step 
forward in improving the operation of room dryers, 
and it is found that by the proper control of these 
openings the best possible results are obtained by re- 
ducing or increasing the humidity of the drying air. 
By the proper control of the dryer temperature and 
the humidity of the exhaust air, the dryer efficiency is 
very largely determined, and in the latest types of 
dryers automatic controls for these features are in- 
creased in the dryer itself. 

The older types of continuous dryers were built of 
wood, with the driving shafts mounted on the ceiling. 
In more recent types an all-steel construction is used, 
properly insulated, with the shafting mounted on top 
of the dryer, and all bearings are placed outside of the 
heated enclosure. Various other improvements have 
been made, such as the feeding mechanism, sectional 
conveyors, heat-recovering apparatus, ete. 

Textile dryers usually operate at temperatures vary- 
ing from 150 to 200 deg. Fahr., but are sometimes 
The tem- 
perature depends very largely on the character of the 
material and the results desired. 


operated as low as 110 or as high as 290. 


The percentage of 
saturation at which it is most economical to discharge 
the air, the speed of the air in recirculation through 
the material, the temperature within the enclosure, 
and the humidity of the drying air all vary very con- 
siderably with the material to be dried and the results 
desired. 

Slides illustrating the various types of dryers were 
shown. 

Evmer C. Berroret, Secretary. 
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LIME AND COTTON 


(Continued from page 246.) 


medium pinks, but it is also applicable for mode shades 
on different mordants. 

For lighter shades, the color solution should consist of 
> parts of the dyestuff in paste, stirred up with 45 parts 
of water, and 875 parts of water, free from lime, 25 parts 
of ammonia, 25 per cent (1:10), 50 parts of Turkey red 
oil, 80 per cent (1:44). 
ether is used in addition to the above ingredients. 


For dark shades dissolving 


Morpants Usep For DYEING LIGHT SITADES 


Aluminum acetate, 15° Tw. 175 parts 


Acetate of chrome 32.4° Tw. Si parts 


Acetate of iron, 15° Tw. 250 parts 


Acetic acid, 12° Tw. (1:10) 250 “ 250 250 
\cetate of lime 28.4° Tw. Bo: 2D. 25 
Water 9.525 “ 9:638 9 475 


It will be noted from all of above what a large and 
important factor lime is in the dyeing industry which 
calls so largely for—acetie acid which is distilled from 
the crude acetate of lime—acetate of aluminum which is 
produced from acetate of lime and sulphate of aluminum 
by metathesis or double decomposition—and acetate of 
lime by itselt. 

It also seems strange and somewhat paradoxica! that, 
while limes in some form is absolutely essential to the 
developing of the color of the alizarine dyestuffs, the 
water used in preparing the various dye baths and mix- 
ings must be absolutely without any trace of free lime 
(or iron, if for reds or pinks). 

Now while we have shown that alizarine and aluminum 
do not combine in the absence of calcium compounds, 
but that the addition of a lime salt causes the rapid for- 
mation of a lake which is probably constituted according 
to the formula (C,,H,O,), Al, CaO.H,O, the lake is not 
completely formed until the temperature of the dve bath 
is raised about 158 deg. Fahr 
\LIZARINE RED 


LIME IN PRINTING 


Alizarine Red for printing steam color is prepared in 
two distinct wavs: (a) Bw adding the alizarine to a 
thickening containing all the essential mordants, and (hb) 
by adding the mordants to a paste containing the ali- 
zarine. 

Alizarine Red (a)—Twenty-seven kilos water, 9.5 kilos 


starch, 9.5 kilos tragacanth thickening. Boil. cool and 


add 9.5 kilos oil mordant, 10.5 kilos acetate of lime. 28 
deg. Tw., When 


required for printing, 4 parts of the above paste are 


14 kilos tartrate (or oxalate) of tin. 


mixed with one part of alizarine and (for ordinary reds) 


2 parts of “paste for reds.” 4 kilos mordant 


Thus: 
paste, 2 kilos “paste for reds’? (sometimes called reduc- 


tion paste), and 1 kilo alizarine, 20 per cent (yellow 
shade). For very dark reds the reduction paste may be 
omitted. Print on oil cloth; steam one and one-fourth 
hours, with or without pressure; wash, soap and wash. 

As the result of many experiments, it has been found 
that by boiling the alizarine with the thickening and add- 
ing the oil mordants hot, a brighter red can be obtained 
with a smaller quantity of oil and tin compounds than 


when the latter and the alizarine are added cold. Thus: 
Alizarine Red (b) (boiled) 47 kilos water, 13 kilos starch, 
13 kilos alizarine 20 per cent (yellow shade), 3 kilos 


Boil, turn off, steam and at once 
add 2.5 kilos chlor oil, 2.5 kilos stannic hydrate, 20 per 
cent paste, 2.5 kilos oxalate of tin. 


icetic acid 9 deg. Tw. 


Cool and immedi- 
ately before using add co/d 3.5 kilos acetate of lime 23 
deg. Tw., 4 kilos nitrate of alumina 23 deg. Tw., 19 kilos 
sulphocyanide of alumina 20 deg. Tw. Print on oiled 
cloth and steam, wash, soap and wash as before. 


Chlor oil is prepared as follows: 100 kilos olive oil, 


190 kilos of bleaching powder solution 7.2 deg. Tw. 
(= 25 grams active chlorine per liter). Stir well until 


the emulsion is homogeneous 
reds” mentioned 


above is prepared thus: 


The “paste for (reduction paste) 
1,000 grams wheat starch, 7,100 
grams water, 500 grams acetic acid 9 deg. Tw., 1,000 
grams tragacanth thickening 6 per cent, 400 grams cot- 


ton seed oil. Boil and cool. 


Alizarine Pink—Six hundred and thirty grams “paste 
for reds,” 100 grams alizarine (blue shade), 140 grams 
aluminum sulphocyanide 23 deg. Tw., 40 grams acetate 
of lime 23 deg. Tw., 30 grams oxalate of tin (stannic), 
60 grams citrate of alumina 40 deg. Tw. Print on oiled 
cloth, steam, wash and soap. If 


the pink is printed as 
a shirting or i 


other single color, it 
strongly inthe rope form; in other cases it passes through 


s usually soaped 


the open soaper at full width as is usual with most steam 
The citrate of alumina mentioned above is made 
like this: Lb 
erams soda ash, 260 


work. 


500 grams hydrate of aluminum, per 
cent paste, 220 grams citric acid, 28 
¢rams water. Stir until dissolved. 

Let the dyer and printer always remember that in the 
absence of calcium salts alizarine in the free state does 
under circumstances combine with aluminum 


not any 


hydroxide; goods mordanted with alumina and precipi- 
tated with phosphate are not affected by alizarine; if, 
however, calcium acetate is added to the bath, the for- 
mation of a color lake ensves immediately. Acetate of 
lime js used on all alizarine colors except the blues and 
It is also used in printing logwood black, thus: 


100 British LOO 


greens. 
150 
water, 60 grams acetic acid, 25 grams Alizarine X 20 per 
cent, 30 grams quercitron bark extract 48 deg. Tw., 135 
Boil and add 16 


grams finely ground potassium ferrocyanide, 130 grams 


grams starch, grams gTams 


gum, 


erams logwood extract 48 deg. Tw. 


nitrate-acetate of chrome 38 deg. Tw., 40 grams acetate 
of lime 23 deg. Tw. Print on steam as for alizarine reds, 


then wash and open soap and wash. The chlorate of 
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soda and yellow prussiate of potash (ferrocyanide) aid 
in developing the black by oxidizing the logwood during 
the steaming process. 

Acetate of lime is also used in printing catechu drabs 
or mode shades, thus: 600 grams catechu solution 10 per 
cent, 240 grams British gum, 100 grams water. Boil and 
add 20 grams sodium chlorate. Cool and add 30 grams 
acetate of chrome 30 deg. Tw., 20 grams acetate of 
lime 23 deg. Tw. 

Acetate of chrome is made thus: Liquor (a), 1,200 
erams chrome alum, 2,500 grams water. Liquor (b), 
1,350 grams acetate of lime, 1,000 grams water or 
acetic acid solution at 2 deg. Tw. Mix (a) and (b) to- 
gether, settle and decant the clear and set at 25 to 32 
deg. Tw. It will be seen from the above that even 
when using acetate of chrome as a mordant, acetate of 
lime is the main factor in its make-up. 

Chalis CaCO,.—In the form of 
chalk it is sometimes used to neutralize acids, which 


Calcium Carbonate. 





it does not do to perfection, as an excess of chalk may 
be present along with free acid. It is also sometimes 
used in place of acetate of lime in the dye bath with 
alizarine, though for reasons already given under “ac- 
etate of lime” it does not answer so well. It is also 
used for fixing aluminium and other mordants, for 
which it answers very well. A light, soft, precipitated 
chalk free from sodium carbonate or hydrate, and which 
is almost completely soluble in acetic acid, is the hest 
for these purposes. 


Calcium Chloride CaCl,.-—Calcium chloride is pre- 
pared by dissolving lime or chalk in hydrochloric acid. 
Qn the large scale it is obtained as a by-preduct in the 
manufacture of ammonia-soda ash. Chloride of cal- 
cium is very deliquescent, and very easily soluble in 
water. 

{t is found in commerce as a white, solid, dense or 
porous mass. !t crystallizes from concentrated solu- 
tions as CaCl, 4+ 6H,O, and it is to this quality of 
holding large quantities of water in its crystals that 
it owes its use in cotton finishing as a conditioning 
agent. It can be obtained in the form of an anhydrous 
white solid, containing 36.03 per cent of calcium and 
63.97 per cent of chlorine, having the formula CaCl.,. 
While calcium chloride is a very deliquescent sub- 
stance, it does not equal either the chloride of mag- 
nesium or the chloride of zine in its power of absorb- 
ing water. It is obtained as a by-product in alkali 
manufacture, and is sold both in liquid and solid form. 
It is cheap enough, answers its purpose very well, and 
forms an efficient softener and weighting agent. It 
cannot, however, be mixed with Epsom salts or Glau- 
ber salts. “These, being sulphates, cause a decomposi- 
tion, resulting in the formation of insoluble calcium 
sulphate, which is not wanted. Chloride of calcium is 
often found to be acid, and all samples should be tested 
and if this is noted the acidity must be neutralized by 
adding chalk. The calcium salt is more stable than 
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either the chloride of zinc or of magnesium, not de- 
composing so readily under the influence of heat. This 
makes it, of course, much safer to use for cotton goods 
that have to be heavily but calendered in the finishing 
processes. 

Chloride of calcium has been sold as an antiseptic, 
but it has no such properties. 

The following is an example of size for half-wool 
flannels or for Canton flannels, showing one method 
of using chloride of calcium in finishing: 

To make 30 gallons of starch, take 60 pounds of po- 
tato starch, stir into 10 gallons of cold water, and then 
add in a thin stream to 10 gallons boiling water with 
constant stirring. Cool to about 130 deg. Fahr. and 
add 6 te 8 ounces diastafor dissolved in warm water. 
Stir well until the paste begins to become thin, then 
boil up immediately, and while boiling add 25 pounds 
of glucose, 25 pounds of glue size and 40 pounds of 
chioride of calcium. The dressing is applied on the 
back, which is then dried on the hot cylinders, and the 
nap is then lightly raised. These goods are not pressed. 


RECOVERY OF SoAP WASTE 


Chloride of calcium is also used to retrieve the fats 
and coloring matters from the waste soap liquors 
which come from the soaping machines in an alizarine 
dye works. The recovering and utilization of this soap 
waste is carried out in the following manner: A solu- 
tion of chloride of calcium is run into the waste soap 
liquors in a large cistern until no further precipitation 
takes place, and milk of lime is then added so as to 
render the solution decidedly alkaline. For this purpose 
about 43 pounds of quicklime are required for every 
20,000 gallons of soap liquor. After thoroughly mix- 
ing and allowing it to stand for twelve hours, the clear 
liquor, which is almost colorless, is drawn otf and the 
precipitate is pumped into a smaller cistern, where it 
is treated with hydrochloric acid in quantity just suffi- 
cient to decompose the lime soap. The liberated fatty 
acids and the coloring matter which exists as a lake 
are collected on woolen filters and pressed, at first 
cold, and then under hot water; by this means nearly 
all thei fat is squeezed out. The pressed cake is then 
treated in a properly constructed apparatus with light 
petroleum to dissolve and remove the last traces of fat 
from the valuable coloring matter, which is finally 
boiled with diluted sulphuric acid and washed with 
cold water until free from acid. The coloring matter 
thus obtained is equal to more than its original weight 
in dyeing power. 

The fatty acids recovered by the above process may 
be made into soap by boiling with soda ash and used 
in further soaping operations. Aside from the recov- 
ery of the coloring matters and the fatty acids, the 
supernatant water from the precipitated soap liquor is 
rendered clean and clear, and may be run off into any 
stream or canal without polluting it. 


AMERICAN 
CaLciuM SULPHATE, MINERAL, Satin Wuite CaSO, 


Calcium sulphate occurs naturally in the mineral 
gypsum and selerite, the former being more or less 
massive and having a 


crystalline structure, while 


selerite occurs in flat transparent tables. Both forms 
contain one molecule of water of crystallization, which 
by the action of heat can be driven off and the dried 
gypsum loses its crystalline structure and becomes 
more or less white, opacue and powdery. The powder 
has the property of combining with water and sets 
into a hard, compact mass, and on this property is 
based the use of plaster of Paris, which is ground cal- 
cined gypsum. The mineral gypsum is ground and 
levigated, and in that form is used by cotton finishers 
as mineral or gypsum, and by painters used the name of 
terra alba. 


Satin white is an artificially prepared calcium sul- 
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phate obtained by precipitating sulphate of lime in 
various ways, one method being to precipitate a solu- 
with lime water. 


tion of alum The product in this 


case is a mixture of alumina and calcium sulphate, 
and is used for finishing special lines of fine cotte1. 
goods. 

Other compounds of calcium are the sulphocyanide 
and the oxalate. The sulphocyanide is restricted to 
salt, 


addition to 


the preparation of the corresponding aluminum 
and the oxalate is empoyed solely as an 
Oxalate of 
lime is prepared as follows: Dissolve 1,000 grams of 
oxalic about 800 
Wash the precipitate by decantation 
and then filter and press it until it weighs 2,000 grams. 


the chromate discharge colors on Indigo. 


acid in water and neutralize with 


grams of chalk. 


This produces a 50 per cent Ca(COO), oxalate of lime. 
—Textile American. 


eing of Wool in Fast Colors 


Search for Bright Mordant Colors—Methods of Mordanting—Developments of Indigo Dyestuffs—Effect 
of Chroming on Strength of Wool Fiber—Fast Acid Colors 


By B. WUTH 


(Concluded from page 234.) 


Shades on mordanted wool never show quite that 
level, penetrated appearance which otherwise dyed 
shades show, and this fact renders slower dyeing es- 
sential, thus decreasing the rate of production and in- 
creasing the expense. The advantages of chrome 
developing colors are better penetration, increased 
fastness to rubbing, shorter period of dyeing, and 
thereby considerabl saving in steam, wages, and amor- 
tization of the plant and increase of output. The 
wool, however, must be well cleansed and free from 
grease and oil, otherwise poor dyeings result. 

The greatest disadvantage of this process is the im- 
possibility of gauging the resulting shade before the 
development is complete, as the shade of the wool 
before the development is entirely different from the 
developed shade. In dyeing a staple shade, such as 
blue or black. the dyer knows that a certain percentage 
of dyestuff in a given time reduces the desired effect, 
and need hardly match off. Fancy shades, however, 
are more difficult to dye to shade, as the definite shade 
must be more or less guessed from the undeveloped 
shade or from a rapidly developed pattern. But for 
this the chrome developing colors would have found a 
much larger field of application. Further, a large num- 
ber of chrome developing colors are, by their chemical 
nature, sensitive to metal, and change their shades 
sometimes very considerably if during the dyeing op- 


eration they are brought into contact with copper, 
lead, etc. 

None of the processes, however, has yet reached 
the ideal state. In one case matching is possible dur- 
ing dyeing,-but the wool is subjected to a long action 
of the hot acid liquor; in the other case the dyeing 
operation is shorter, although it still necessitates two 
or three hours, which, especially in the presence of 
chromic acid, cannot be termed beneficial for the wool. 

The necessity of using acid in dyeing initially handi 
capped the introduction of these new methods. 
dyer of the old school considered vat dyeing to be the, 
ieast dangerous for the quality of the wool, and dyed 
fancy shades by overdyeing an Indigo ground in a 
neutral bath with wood or Alizarin colors. 
fore not surprising that they very hesitatingly adopted 
new methods which were based on boiling the wool 
with acids for several hours. 


The 


It is there- 


DEVELOPMENT OF INDIGO DYES 


The development of color chemistry with its large 
range of colors almost did away with the vatting 
process, as it was too lengthy. Further, only one vat 
dvestuff, Indigo, was known at the beginning of the 
century. 

In the year 1897, Bayer anc Heumann succeeded in 
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synthesizing Indigo, and a few years later Sandmeyer 
made an independent synthesis and, although through 
unforeseen circumstances, the manufacture by Sand- 
meyer’s process was soon given up, the synthesis itself 
applied on different lines proved very valuable. In 
1902 the Works, since 1908 amalga- 


mated with the Society of Chemical Industry, found 


Basle Chemical 


other working processes, and since 1910 has produced 
Indigo on a large and increasing scale in its works at 
Monthey. 

Like the synthesis of Alizarin, that of Indigo, thirty 
vears later, opened up a new field for the chemist, and 
the development, leading to red, violet, orange, yellow 
and even black Indigo dyestutts, set in rapidly. Basle 
can claim to be a stronghold of the Indigo derivatives 
of the present day, as in the laboratories of the So- 
ciety of Chemical discovered 


and 


Industry Friedlander 


Thioindigo Red, the thio-analogue of Indigo, 
shortly afterwards Engi began his successful line of 
work with a new synthesis of thioindigo. the Ciba 
Pink B. ‘There followed the so-called Vat 


2-thio-naphthene-2-indo indigo, 


Blue, the 
which, itself of no 
tinctorial value, proved a valuable intermediate for a 
number of other dyestutfs of continually increasing 
importance, namely, the brominated products Ciba 
Gray and Ciba Violets B and 3B. By a higher bromi- 
nation of thioindigo, Ciba Bordeaux B was produced, 
and by modification of the molecule of the product ob- 
tained by 


condensation of and 


oxythionaphthene 
dibron-isatine Ciba Red G was arrived at. Ciba Red 
I} was built up by halogen substitution of thioindigo 

Meanwhile the Basle Chemical \Works found a pure 
scarlet vat dyestuff, Ciba Scarlet G, by condensation 
of acenaphthene-quinone with oxythionaphthene, of 
which the brominated product is on the market as 
Ciba Red R. 


EFFECT OF CHROMING ON STRENGTH OF FIBER 


Strange to relate, the bromination of Indigo itself 
came after that of thioindigo, and led in 1907 to the 
tri-, tetra-, etc., bromine derivatives of Indigo, the 
various Ciba Blues, especially Ciba Blue 2B, likewise 
discovered by Engi. The same chemist discovered in 
1907 Ciba Heliotrope by applying his methods to Indi- 
rubine in place of Indigo, and found the first green 
vat dyestuff as a bromine derivative of betanaphthin- 
digo. In 1910 the first yellow dyeing Indigo vat dye- 
stuff was discovered by Engi and Frohlich by sub- 
jecting Indigo to a condensation with benzolic chloride 
under specific conditions. This pure yellow dyestuff, 
Indigo Yellow 3G Ciba, can be brominated, whereby 
the shade is turned to the red side, and the tinctorial 
strength is noticeably Ciba 
Yellow G. 


increased. This is 


Thus practically within five years an entire range of 
indigoidal vat dyestuffs was introduced, a much more 
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rapid development than that of Alizarin or the fast 
azo colors. 

The claim that the chroming methods do not impair 
the strength of the fiber more than did the old process 
of topping vat blue in a neutral bath gave rise to 
minute textile tests, which were carried out with the 
further object of examining whether prejudice of the 
dyers against boiling with chromic acid was based on 
good ground or not. These tests proved first of all 
that rational vat dyeing in no degree impairs the 
strength of the fiber, a very natural finding in consid- 
eration of the fact that the wool is only treated for a 
short period in moderately warm and weakly alkaline 
bath and then washed. Further, the results of these 
tests show clearly the destructive effect of bichrome, 
especially in cases in which as in afterchroming, it is 
added to the acid bath, whereby chromic acid is lib- 
‘Thus 
trade opinion that prolonged boiling with chromic acid 


erated and acts as a strong oxidizing agent. 


is dangerous was corroborated, and the practical dyer 
would gladly refrain from the use of bichrome if a 
full range of well working vat colors were available 
in competition with the chrome colors as regards price, 
or if acid colors fast to milling were discovered. 


T 


Tre Positron oF THE Actp CoLors 


It remains to investigate the position of such acid 
colors as are fast to milling. There certainly are to- 
day certain acid colors on the market, such as the 
Cloth Fast, the Polar, Sulphon, Alphanol, etc., colors, 
Milling Yellow, Scarlet, etc., which are in their degree 
of fastness suificient for many purposes, but hardly 
for producing fast dyes. The fastness to milling and 
to steaming are sufficient for the heavy cloth trade, 
and also the fastness to light and wearing does not 
meet the requirements of the buyer. It must be under- 
stood that no acid color exists which is in every respect 
equal to a mordant or a vat color, but their number is 
small and their variety in shade limited, so that they 
cannot seriously compete with the colors nowadays 
employed in fast dyeing. With such colors, however, 
gentlest possible treatment of the wool would be given, 
and the best results in spinning obtained, and there 
would be the lowest probability of felting during the 
dyeing operaticn. The cares of exact matching would 
be no greater in producing fast than for loose dyes, 
for it could be effected by adding small quantities of 
the original components to the hot bath without fear- 
ing unlevel shades. As a further advantage of no little 
moment would be the increase of production by re- 
ducing the duration of dyeing to one to one and one- 
half hours. 

A small group of fast acid colors which meet almost 
all demands of the fast woolen and worsted trades is 
already available and the extension of the group may 
be confidently expected.—TJour. Dyers & 
Colourists. 


Soc. 
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Dyes lmported for Consumption Through the 
Port of New York During February 


Compiled by the Chemical Division of the Bureau of Forcign and Domestic Commerce, in Collaboration 
with the Chemical Section, U. S. Tariff Commission 


The total quantity of dyes imported during February was 191,709 pounds, with an invoice value of $199,- 
640. Of the total quantity imported, 62.6 per cent came from Germany, 26.2 per cent from Italy, 10.4 per cent 
from Switzerland and the remainder from France, England and Canada. 








KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS FOR FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS 


1—The Six Leading German Companies 3—Dutch, Belgian and French Companies 
A—Actien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation, Berlin. Founded F A-——-F arbwerk Ammersfoort, Ammersfoort, Netherlands 
1873. Branches in France and Russia. Founded 1888, 





NF—Niederlandische Farbe-und Chemikalienfabrik Delft, Neth- 
erlands (Delft). Founded 1897 Branch in Russia. 
LG—Lazard Godchaux, of B 1ese products are prob. 

ably compounded largely from the dyes made by A 





B—Badische Anilin-und Soda-Fabrik, Ludwigshafen on the 
Rhine. Founded 1865. Branches in France and Russia. 





. issels. ( 
By—Farbenfabriken vorm 





Friedr. Bayer & Co., Leverkusen 








the Rhine. Founded 1862. Branches in France _ Wiescher & Co., of Haeren, Belgium.) 
Russia. ] Societe Anonyme des Matieres colorantes et produits chi- 
C—Leopold Cassella & Co., Frankfort on the Main. Founded miques St Denis (formerly \. Poirrier), St. Denis, near 
1870. Branches in France and Russia. Paris, France. Founded 1830 
.—Kalle ¢ 3, Biebrich on the Rhine. Founded 1870. ; 
a ~ me hn, Bee ita aaa Tin ia eae pane: 20 4—Swiss Companies (all at Basel) 
»TAlle es tl UsSid. 
. : . : DH—Farbwerke vorm. L. Durand, Huguenin & Co. Founded 
\f -rke rm Meister tucius x rut y ~hs ° arpv ib. ft < ? uguenin . 
I ener. oe Fo bs ia 1 quiuci 7 B z ‘ eb — ——— ft ; 1871. sranches in Germany and France. 
e air “ounded 32. Sranches ré > and “ i ; . . : mice 
Ru Benn F oe G—Anilinfarben-und Extract-Fabriken vorm. Joh. Rud. Geigy. 
AUSSIla. ° 





Founded 1764. Branches in France, Germany and Russia. 


. ” . I—Gesellschaf fur *hemische dustrie. . de 385 
2—The Seven Smaller German Companies I r€ mae ad . . mische Industrie Founded 1885. 
Bae , > — es 
BK—Leipziger Anilinfabrik Beyer & Kegel, Furstenberg near S—-Chemische Fabrik vorm. Sandoz & Co. Founded 1887. 
Leipzig. Founded 1882. 
GG—Chemikalienwerk Greishem G.m.b.H., Griesheim on the 5—English Companies 
Main. Founded 1881. ClCo---The Clayton Aniline Co., Ltd., Clayton, near Manches 
CJ-—Carl Jager G.m.b.H., Anilinfarbenfabrik, Dusseldorf. g ter. Founded 1876. k . : : E 
Founded 1823. CR—Clauss & Co. (formerly Clauss & Ree), Clayton, near 


Manchester. Founded 1890. 
Colne Vale Chemical Co., Milnsbridge, near Huddersfield. 
RHS—Read Holliday & Sons, Ltd., Huddersfield. Founded 


GrE—Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Electron, Offenbach on the cy- 
Main. Founded 1842. 






L—Farbwerk Muhlheim vorm. A. Leonhardt & Co., Muhlheim 1830. (Purchases by British Dyes, Ltd.) 
on the Main. Founded 1879. Branch in France. BD—British Dyes, Ltd. Founded 1915. 

tM—Chemische Fabriken vorm. Weiler ter Meer, Uerdingen on Lev—Levinstein, Ltd., Crumpsall Vale, near Manchester. 
the Rhine. Founded 1877. Founded 1864. 

WD—Wulfing, Dahl & Co., A. G. Barmen. Founded 1842. QO—Importations of unknown source, through dealers in colors. 





Schultz Quantity Value Per Cent by 
No. Name of Dye and Manufacturer Pounds Dollars Countries 
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Green PX L—(B) 
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Fast Light Yellow 3G—(By) 
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Schultz Quantity Value Per Cent by 
No. Name of Dye and Manufacturer Pounds Dollars Countries 

221 «Anmbnracene Ati TGs oo onc cs cecccceces cas Ree mo eee Germany 100 
Anthracene Acid Brown G—(C) 

27S 4 WaMOMEMS TN on in as en ceed ccweasereres Sere -—t—titéCéhRwn ns Germany 93 
Diaminogene Blue NA—(C) Italy ? 

tte NRE oo 56 taste ane uatieuh ao ial URAora ans Wis ess spo ae 4% 14] ants its Italy 100 
Diazo Indigo Blue 2RL—(By) 
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306 Pyramine Orange 3G—(B)................0.8. pw er Germany 100 
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Diamine Scarlet B-—(C) 
346 Minaxo Red 3BX (Oxamine Red 3BX)—(B).... LOO Germany 100 


e419 Ehamine Brown: B—€C iss. cosa sse cre wie veda os lee FSO 8a he ates Germany 100 
DO SE kar and i ncivsscavawcaesmtnne os Rese atevn earch Italy 73 
Chloramine Red 8BS—( By) Germany Mi 
France 10 
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Ingamine Orange R—(b) 
ee Se NN a caved awake ka hada awe cas i wnvtcw as Italy 100 
Delta Purpurine 5B—(By) 
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Us I ia Be ala skp 4 Be eke Germany 100 
Methyl Violet BB Extra Highly Cone.—(B) 
Methyl Violet N Blue—(B) 
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Crystal Violet Extra—(B) 
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Fast Green Extra Bluish—( By) 
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Soluble Blue T—(B) 
Water Blue—-(A) 
ee ee ee Me eats Germany 100 
Patent Blue A—(M) 
Brilliant Acid Blue F—(By) 
NE bao badd hia AONE ia idaes dk kaos 1,548 2,046.20 Germany 72 
Italy 28 
Glaucol FF—(L) 
Cyanol FF—(C) 
Cyanol Extra—(C) 
i meee free Germany 100 
Victoria Blue B Highly Cone.—(B) : 
562 Brilliant \Wool Blue G Extra—(By)............ - °° semeces Germany 100 
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Rhodamine 6GDN Extra—(B) 
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Khodamine (GDN Extra Powder—(B) 
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Coriophosphine OX Extra—(By) 
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ae 
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Quinoline Yellow KT Extra Cone.—(By) 
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Quinoline Yellow Extra—(B) 
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Rhoduline Yellow 6G—(By) 
Thioflavine T—(C) 
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New Methylene Blue N—(C) 
Methylene Blue NNX—(B) 
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Indanthrene Golden Orange RRT—(B) 
Indanthrene Golden Orange RRT Paste—(bB) 
Indanthrene Golden Orange RRT Pdr—(B) 

Indanthrene Golden Orange RRTS Pdr.—(B) 
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Schultz Quantity Value Per Cent by 
No. Name of Dye and Manufacturer Pounds Dollars Countries 
362 Indanthrene Scarlet GS VPowder—(b)......... Ou lay eects Germany 100 
765 Indanthrene Green $3 (single strength)......... LO ne eee German) 100 
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Anthracene Blue WG Paste—(B) 
S07 PNP ECM tke 5: caaiele: Soa acmial aieieve ae, tdi wsiae @rase OMCs tw ahs Germany 100 
Alizarine Black S Paste-—(M) 
RL. PTR, EEO eG a sa wm apts x ch wishes WARSI pee eo neseendsd. Germany 64 
Vat Yellow 3G Paste—-( By) Italy 6 
Algol Yellow 8GL Paste—( Dy) 
SiS Tadantirene Orance Rl oc kas 5s sci kee wean EOD eran Germany LOO 
Vat Orange RRTVT Paste—( 1b) : 
SMe, eRRe NNO O RS cooing act ese bye Se ieis snchars, d. 6 Sussrksatent. 3,060 2,919.95 Germany GX 
Reaver osinreeiliy: 6. s cixic.oiela Sow ned who asane%s Italy ; 39 
Algol Yeliow R Powder—( by) 
Vat Yellow Gk Pst. (Algol Yellow R)—-( By) 
Vat Yellow GP (Indanthrene Yellow)—(By) 
BO re Mie OE 2 oes sick dane e Matis wks Sans aie eee ec ere : Germany SO 
USIROTENSERCMOUN YY Socloc core Wei syejes SONS Heda iis 2) 
Vat Red RK Extra Powder—( by ) : 
Algol Brillian Red BB Powder—(Q) 
Sal. Ausob Brian ViGleb 4 saciid sce sess wis Sosa a 2 Bane see Germany 100 
Vat Brilliant Violet BBIN Paste—( By) ‘ 
822. Algol Brillant Orange IR (single strength).... BEM eenateie Germany 100 
Algol Brilliant Orange FR Powder—( By) , 
oe ee EUG) hl OO hgwattgr ete Italy 99 
CSIR PS UOMCONII co ice ols 3 iendig wok Sa enkwiowenei sec Germany l 
Algol Orange RK Powder—( by) A 
Sat Undantarene Red TN x66 ck cds cane ce ee cae duc aes OGG = 8 avesceas Italy 58 
PSRNSe SOROMMEh). soos sedis o.s-s.6- Skin aie isles aves Germany $2 
Indanthrene Red BN [Extra Paste—(b) ; 
Vat Red RK Paste Fine—(B) 
Soe Wmeamene ae Be och ge ieee Bcc boda ies Rie 0 Italy 100 
Indanthrene Blue Rk Powder—( Bb) ; 
e422 tndantnrene- Blue GCD. . .cskcccad cca wcasesws 3,762 1,990.59 Italy (2 
(SIVSIS  SURGMOUN)), oii bus sea wise caense aw tare Germany 37 
Indanthrene Blue GCD Paste—( 3B) : 
Indanthrene blue GCD Double Paste—(B) 
Vat Blue GCI) Double Paste—(B) 
844 Algo! Blue 3G (single strength)............... 729 5 jane oom Germany 100 
Vat Blue 5G Paste—( By) 
\lgol Blue 3G Paste—( By) 
\lgol Blue 8G Powder—(By) 
S49 UIndanthreme Veuow |. .ciciccccs barcwie vaca aaceccses 7,470 3,794.60 Germany Sv 
| a Italy 20) 


Indanthrene Yellow G Paste—(B) 
Indanthrene Yellow G Powder—(B) 
Vat Yellow G Double Paste—(B) 
Vat Yellow G Double Paste Fine—(I 
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Schultz Quantity Value Per Cent by 
No. Name of Dye and Manufacturer Pounds Dollars Countries 

Ge Altoameme irise We oo dbo cam wievels\cigebanw a Siete Dads ie France OY 
Alizarine Biue Jk Powder—-‘ by) Germany l 
Alizarine Irisol R—(By) 

S35 \nthraquinone Violet Powder—(B)........... ree Germany 100 
Ghd. Atligarineé Viridine: £2. ocdsuissdacad aus adnicwwe CNR ek ice Germany 100 
Alizarine Viridine I'l’ Paste—( by) 

B55 Alszarime Pact TGC. ckocdk ossac.cb de bawed sn acu Ce | Italy 56 
Alizarine Sky Blue B—( By) Germany 14 
Alizarine Sky Blue Bb Powder—(By) 

RSG UCP aeHe PATON, co ais hab oS BERG dbaw.oweelbn LOVS.6 L.Bial (sermany D6 
Alizarine Astrol b l’owder—( by) England 28 
Alizarine Rubino] RK Powder—( By) Italv 16 


Alizarine Rubinol 5G Powder—(By) 
\lizarine Rubimol 8G Powder—(Q) 


S58: Aligarme apniwol Bi. os.cciasanccesasdeedsa8 ee 2 538.5 4.700.44 Italy 11 
Alizarine Saphirol b—(liy) —_—— 21) 
\lizarine Saphirol SE—( By) Germany 29 


Alizarine Saphirol Sk) Powder—( By) 


Alizarine Saphirol WSA—(By) 


Aliz. Blue SAF Pdr. (Aliz. Saph. SE)—( By) 
B59) MvAmaPEATOl TRO acs .isee ssc Sip eikiagihinns aioe wieaerbiavnts hh ee Germany 100 
GO! AVAGO KG 530.552 satera sia vaid distance wm are ere Swiwisoi aes OO i hee Italy : 100 
Cyananthrol BGAGO—( 1) ; 

861 Anthraguinone Glue SR Extra Powder—(B)... BOP io tene Germany 100 
862 Alizarine Blue Black (single strength)......... TGA ey fineuiniate 100 
Alizarine Blue Black B Powder—( By ) 

\lizarine Blue Black [31 Powder—(B) 

63) Anthraquinone Bluish Green BNO Pdr.—(B) ge Germanv 100 
864. Anthraquinone Green GXNO................. i oe Germanv 100 
Anthraquinone Green GNNO Powder—( 1) : 

Anthraquinone Green GX NO—(B) 

S63 Alizarine Dimect Green. Gu asc. acc.c sc isws kas ciwia PO0Q@ jj  gktsaecr Germany 100 
Alizarine Cyanine Green G Ex. Pdr.—( By) 

867 Indanthrene Brown (single strength).......... 1.524 eee Germanv 100 
Anthra Brown [3 Double Paste—(1) 

Bid IWeMMOGHE TRROWAL vise as ecidwde-ecwne Sais sia Sais alae L498 hme Italv 60 
Anthra Pink B Extra Paste—( DB) Germanv 40) 

(Indanthrene Pink B Extra Paste) : 

Indan. Red Brown R Ex. Pst. BASF—(B) 

885 Brilliant Indigo ah leh thc ta ah age aks lice de acai RL aN ie hak we Bee ee Germanv 100 

Brilliant Indigo B Vaste 

886 Brillant Indigo POR c: teenies Lie hein wi ea tate ah gh Germany 100 
Brilliant Indigo G Paste—( 1) 

RO ape ae Mle Mate itt. coche cas AS elie dil Simtel dong Ree. Switzerland 100 
Ciba Yellow G Paste 10% 1) 

896 Helindone Blue 3GN (single strength)......... SQQQ  .scciwn Italy 100 
Helindone Blue 3GN Powder—(M) 

ee” AE aie A MOR AB occ eis ii dhneas ada SiSia A ace Siwa ce mbm S209 voecalre Switzerland 100 
Ciba Violet R Taste 10% (1) 

we Hiehmdone Brow Qi osis0s.c asa sawksn ses ehsss WE eee Italy 100 
Thio Indigo Brown i l’owder- K) 

ORO: FEST GOO I 6 oo aoe hiss aca x wale eos o wrarwin wren AOR ee Italy 69 
Thio Indigo Pink BN Extra Paste—(K) Germany 31 

913 Helindone Orange R Powder—(M)............ a Italy 100 
Helindone Fast Scarlet R Paste—() 

vis Hlebndone Past Scarlet RR. <o..cciccks bade d ore Bite of ' off aie Germany 100 


} 


Ifelindone Red B Paste—-( AI) 
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Schultz Quantity Value Per Cent by 
No. Name of Dye and Manufacturer Pounds Dollars Countries 
SUT ERGMOE COU Its 5. 5 ais cas ole ae Bie kiss emieendas.os WO Capua Germany 100 
918 Helindone Red SB... .. 22... 2. ccc sees ccseseses 3,858.5 2,472.32 Italy 98 
COMINE DUPRMOUY a aiicicn cncisewaccves anne Germany 2 


Helindone Red 3B Paste—(M) 
Helindone Red 3B Powder—(M) 
Thio Indigo Red 3B Powder—(M) 
Vat Red Violet RH Pst. (Helin. Red 3B)—(B) 
Si RNIN rs lc rg bP hae hie nS cs Ne ok Tea 264 353.55 Germany 100 
Fur Brown PY—(A) 
Fur Brown SO-—(A) 
Fur Dye DF—(A) 
Fur Dve NZ—(A) 
Fur dye NZD—(A) 
Fur Dye SB-—(A) 
Fur Dve SLA—(A) 
Fur Dye SK—(A) 
Fur Dye SKG—(A) 
Fur Dye SP—(A) 
Fur Dye 4G—(A) 
Fur Dye 4R—(A) 
Fur Gray AL—(A) 
Fur Gray B—(A) 
Fur Red Brown 6R—(A) 


UNIDENTIFIED ACID DYES 


Quantity Value Per Cent by 
Name of Dye and Manufacturer Pounds Dollars Countries 

Acid Milhne Yellow G Conc—(S)........6...0.0000% Me Ch awl Switzerland 100 
Fcwe Weeket SEN) ano nicer avidinvaionsvsnes ae re Germany 100 
\lizarine Direct Violet ER Powder—(B)........... —  wieioka Germany 100 
Alizarine Licht Blue B Conc.—(S)............0.008% Me htt Sinan Switzerland 100 
Anthra Cyanine Brown GL—(By).................. — £wantaes Germany L100 
FRR Se GD sc hi bain acawsaew aren nnans Odeon terncats Germany L00 
Brilliant Milling Blue—(Q)..............0ccccesces BO ba cece Germany 100 
Brilliant Pure Yellow 6G Extra—(By).............. — | KSemmie’s Germany 100 
me Fast Red 461, Comem—(1) anc. c ccc cc cncdccsas BO eisiesoraan Switzerland 100 
Minaxo Acid Brown G (Oxamine Acid Brown)—(B) «ie Ce Germany 100 
Palatine Light Yellow RA—(B)................... — | bxmeces Germany 100 
TP CN EG ok 6 kk scien ceseea cas seecwece 06 Seas Germany 100 
ck | er ee CO tn Germany 100 
Supremine Yellow KR—(By)............0.cccccscaes BU cidegbestvells Germany 100 
| a BOR hrsuonshabe Germany 100 
Wool Fast Blue BL—(B)............0.0.sceceeeee. 

Woot Past Hime GL—(By).... ic ecccaissceccecccs 

Weoe Rast Ceamee (9—(B) i. oi. cick ecadacsccccene BO tnt ects Germany 100 
Wen Peet HOG LCG) ong vec ceiciscassscces Se eens Germany 100 
Wool Fast Yellow 3G—(B).. 2.6... c cc ccc cca eeess WO =~ es ; Germany 100 


UNIDENTIFIED VAT DYES 


Quantity Value Per Cent by 
Name of Dye and Manufacturer Pounds Dollars Countries 
Algol Brown G Powder—( a i dees esha Gg allt a me CO as Germany 100 
a Pe.  weeeio. Germany 100 
Helindone Blue IGCD Double Paste—(M).......... ee 6 es Ruch Germany 100 
Helindone Blue Green IB Double Paste—(M)....... Se lB SE Germany 100 
Helindone Dark Blue LBOA Paste—(M)........... Dee oo, . pee. Italy 100 


Helindone Golden Orange IRRT Paste—(M)....... 50 i tegae cs Germany 100 
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UNIDENTIFIED VAT DYES—(Continued) 


Quantity 
Name of Dye and Manufacturer Pounds 
Helindone Pink R Extra Paste—(M).......... 5,000 
Helindone Violet IRR Paste (extra)—(M).......... 50 
Helindone Yellow AGC Paste—(Ni)................ 50 
SENN: SNE Ws eb wan. sndae tae een mma mene ewes 404 
G Paste—-(C) 
R Paste—(C) 
SIN 65 burs a Seu esas Shou ee th Memadaes 300 
B Paste—(C) 
(GG Paste—(C) 
Hydron Navy Blue C Paste 309% AC) x..c25.4.000a00% 6 
Hiydron Olwe GN Paste—( ) oo. es cc cesicnscevas 1 
PR BOS Ve ki iu crieeeteadesdk ssuhueeecen ieee nes 1,564 
Hydron Pink FB Paste—(C) 
Hydron Pink FF Paste—(C) 
Hydron Yellow NF Paste—(C) ........026.s000808 750 
PACAGi Gee ec G on unweaSe ke. wo swim leasainisalseibenie 4,706 
Indanthrene Blue BO Extra Paste—(B) 
Indanthrene Blue BO Powder—(B) 
Indanthrene Blue RC Paste—(B) 
Indanthrene Blue RC Powder—(B) 
Indanthrene Blue RO Paste—(B) 
Indanthrene Violet BN Extra Paste—(B)........... 2,204 
Thio Indigo Pink RN Extra Paste—(K)............ 2,215 
Thio Indigo Rose RN Extra Paste—(K)............ 500 
Re BE UE Sida donnce cn tawexsucedanckaieen 693 


Thio Indigo Violet 2R Paste—(K) 
Thio Indigo Violet 2R Powder—(K) 


Vat Blue REZ Powder (Indanthrene Blue)—(B).... 25 
Vat Brown R Powder (Indan. Brown R Pdr.)—: By).. 440 
Vat Gray 3B Dble. Pst. (Indan. Gray 3B)—(13)...... 200 
Vat Red RKP Pdr. (Indan. Red RKP)—(B)........ 100 


UNIDENTIFIED MORDANT AND CHROME 


Quantity 
Name of Dye and Manufacturer Pounds 
PRCA AMINES RUNNER So disso nsess 50/3 SSS ole Ke SENS SESS 22 
Acid Chrome Blue BH—(Q) 
Acid Chrome Blue 2R—(Q) 
Alizarine Geranole B Powder—(Q)................. 804 
Chromacetine Blue S Powder—(DH)............... 141 
Chrome Violet CG Powder—(DH)................. 110 
Chromorhodine BR Powder—(DH)................ 55 
iNamend Bordeaux B<( By)... - 2s. sseac sc cceesees 1 


UNTDENTIFIED SULPHUR 


Quantity 

Name of Dye and Manufacturer Pounds 
Katigene Yellow Brown GR Extra—(By)........... eceeeus 
Pyrogene Indigo Blue—(Q).............2.-2c2ceeee 110 


Thronal. Vetlow GG) oink ccs 2edesnd dcisaccdcennds 1,102 


DYES 


Value 
Dollars 


Value 
Dollars 


Value 
Dollars 


DYES 


Per Cent by 
Countries 
Germany 100 
Germany 100 
Germany 100 
Germany 100 
Germany 100 
Germany 100 
Germany 100 
Italy 100 
Germany 100 
Italy 100 
Germany 100 
Italy 100 
Germany 100 
Italy 100 
Germany 100 
Germany 100 
Germany 100 
Germany 100 
Per Cent by 
Countries 
Germany 100 
Germany 100 
France 100 
France 100 
France 100 
Germany 100 
Per Cent by 
Countries 
Germany 100 
Canada 100 


Switzerland 100 
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UNIDENTIFIED BASIC DYES 


Quantity Value Per Cent by 
Name of Dye and Manufacturer Pounds Dollars Countries 
Brilhant Acridine Orange A—(DHE).........20..04- ie ato Switzerland 100 
Fast Marine Blue HBTA—(B)..............020s00: —- £z»dwawaee Germany 100 
ee ee | 0) ee ree re ee ae Canada 100 
Methylene Blue 3G—(B)......... cece eee eee renee 50 Tere Germany 100 
AGA eke ERK R aR Ae Le a Sakeca Germany 100 
Rhoduline Blue GO—( By) 
Rhoduline Blue 3GO0—(By) 
Rhoduline Sky Blue 3G—(By)................0008. enti Germany 100 


UNIDENTIFIED SPIRIT SOLUBLE AND COLOR LAKE DYES 


Quantity Value Per Cent by 

Name of Dye and Manufacturer Pounds Dollars Countries 
femo Bordeaux BL Paste—( By)... cscs cvccsesans 251 apie aeopaire Germany 100 
Faem Past Veoset Al (By) io incin ts ecds re eceia ses Seka Germany 100 
Tero Black FB (Typophorblk. FB)—(B)........... le etererseeinecs Germany 100 
Tero Brown FR (Typophor Brown FR)—(B)....... React Germany 100 
Tero Yellow FR (Typophor Yellow FR)—(b)...... > |. eae winats Germany 100 


UNIDENTIFIED DIRECT DYES 





Quantity Value Per Cent by 
Naine of Dye and Manufacturer Pounds Dollars Countries 

fg ee re ne eee tO = cactasiintana Italy 100 
Benzocurome Brown B—( By)... 06. .02000.0. 000% 11 bee aneasiang Germany 100 
Benzo Copper Bine 2b—( By) cc cscs iccnedecuad ca cers Rh ican Germany 100 
penne Past Brack £:—( By) ic. ii iiicvecsavcescses L00 iter chee Germany 100 
PO CNN nein napbeawaaeen sawed s oun ee  ceeas Germany LOO 

Benzo Fast Brown RL—(By) 

Benzo Fast Brown 3GL—( By) 
Penne Past Pose Bi (OG) ok ik eds css dv eae Be atte diahy Germany 100 
ERGY TOr TORN. oan kk ek ded naa dandanadacs ee’ BE eit sta Germany 100 

Benzo Fast Heliotrope BL—(By) 

(Brilliant Benzo Fast Violet) 

pemme Fast Thenotrope GRE —(By) i ccc ccecksiecass  secveee | | eatdbiwas Germany 100 
Denso Past Rubine BL—( By)... oc cccc ccc cc esas Ce Nt Germany 100 
Benzo Light Orange 2R—(QO)..........0.02.00e000 Poe news ters Italy 100 
Benzo Rhoduline Red B—(By)....................0. Sa Ra ciacs Germany 100 
Brilliant Benzo Violet 2R—(By)................... 220 ad teed Germany 100 
Brilliant Fast Blue B—(By)....... Sie oa sat ik Sa a a.  ecidepie Germany 100 
Brilliant Sky Blue 8G Extra—(By)................. [e060 weeds Germany 100 
Carbazol Yellow \W Powder—(Q).................. eS haalatg atcoa Germany 100 
EM sid ort ina! cl einai Whe a davacnih aube wK dws Kea w Wes SO ee Sy ceaae Germany 100 

Cotton Pink BN—(B) : 

Cotton Pink GN—(B) 

Cotton Pink RN—(B) 
Diamine Fast Blue FFB—(C)..................... ey OW 8 tera. Germany 100 
RE, WI adie ne snes cbndkdbdecuiausescacn "0. See Germany 100 

Diamine Fast Violet FFBN—(C) 

Diamine Fast Violet FFRN—(C) 
ee eee me.) |) Ae eeeds Germany 100 
Diazo Brilliant Scarlet 6B—(By)................... eee 8  ! LP elemsatetans Germany LOO 
Diazo ON DRC Daa ikke osicdlve cs bdr waceiaies Jn ee Germany 100 
Diazo Ne NN Ns cc a tna dved dade aweca ; Cie OP) kas Germany 100 
Kiazo Indigo Blue 4GL Extra—(By)............... mee. | D. Bie nate Germany 100 
Diazo Rubine ns RRO OR ae : eee = OG ee Germany 100 
Daazo Sky Blue 3G—(By) .. 2 oc ckccccccscccccawe ey eae Germany 100 
ceanngene Red B DR isan aca tgie dil eile ads aie stig ae: 00 eS Germany 100 
PE TP DEE i eid cin cd eva bcnecvaan 2,205 Switzerland 100 
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UNIDENTIFIED DIRECT 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer 


Direct Fast Orange Ix (Triazol Orange G Cone. 125%) 


SNR Pees area eae paroiche ors e ea aiaia ine anaheah ete cue gecenaiees 
Minaxo Fast Blue RRX (Oxamine Fast Blue RRN) 
SEES eceaete- 2S sate, cin Gopi ae diva deds athe betes sam aritoigas eaerermnete S 
Minaxo Light Red E8B (Oxamine Light Red ESE) 
SHED saci te eueic. Sais Smee Reine ae RW arandiette 
Oredwigene(E) 6 cekns scenes cnceceuscaseienss 
Pee TE 5 4s oi wna ew deeds eewea aden as 
Pyrazol Orange R Cone.(S) " 


Pyrazol Orange RR Cone.—(S) 


UNIDENTIFIED, 


Name of Dye and Manufacturer 


SIRNA) adore asics a a we sara os waa wa Sa hi SR once 
Modern Royal Blue Powder—(DH)................ 
Paper Fast Bordeaux B—(By).........6...6.00.00% 


lane TA) kc a ea es 


Poseidon et 
Thio Violet DR Powder'| DH Piss ieee dae Soe oe nel 





DYEING KNITTING YARNS 


(Continued from page 240.) 


| wide variety of shades. To these can be added for 
completeness 

Wool Violet 4BN. 

Fast Crimson GR. 

Alphazurine A, 

Fast Fuchsine 6B. 

Cloth Red B. 

Rhodamine B. 

Wool Orange A Conc. 


Alphazurine 2G. 
vhile for certai articular shade : ; eo ade of 
while tor certain particular shades use may be made ot—+ 


Acid Fast Violet BG. 
Acid Magenta N. 
Alizarine Sapphire, and 
Cloth Reds G, R and 2R. 
Three general methods are emploved for applying 
these dyes to knitting yarns, the most commonly used 
being with oil of vitriol and Glauber salt. For a batch 
of 100 pounds of yarn, the dye bath is charged with 15 
to 20 pounds of crystal Glauber salt. and with one pint 
to one quart of oil of vitriol, according to depth of shade. 
The bath is heated to 115 or 120 deg. Fahr., the varn 
entered, and brought to the boi! in about half an hour, 
and boiling continued for about an hour additional, or 
until the bath appears to be exhausted. Boiling of the 
yarn in a spent dye bath serves no useful purpose, be- 
After the shade is obtained, the 
yarn must be rinsed clean of all remaining traces of acid; 


sides aiding in felting. 


any that remains causes the hanks to possess a harsh feel 
or handle which knitting yarns should not have. 

The dyes that are best adapted to the foregoing method 
of dyeing are Alizarine Sapphire and Alizarine Sapphire 
I'S, Fast Crimson GR, Wool Orange 2G Crystals, Alpha- 
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UNCLASSIFIED, 
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DY ES—( Continued ) 
Quantity Value Per Cent by 
Pounds Dollars Countries 
1.000 Switzerland 100 
10 eee rer Germany 100 
ee ik Saas Germany 100 
— ||.  seeaarnts Germany 100 
POR abc Switzerland 100 
SPECIAL DYES 
Quantity Value Per Cent by 
Pounds Dollars Countries 
eae).  §§§ kswacers Germany 100 
PU hee enene Switzerland 100 
Bae 0 a a GNalcg Germany LOO 
l eee Germany 100) 
55. eee Switzerland 100 





zurine A and Alphazurine 2G, Wool Yellow Extra Cone., 
Fast Crimson 6BL, Fast Fuchsine 6B, Rhodamine BP, 
Acid Fast Violet BG, and Butfalo Black SB. 

Some shades requiring certain other dves make use of 
acetic acid and Glauber salt only, the batch being pre 
pared for 100 pounds of yarn with 15 to 20 pounds 
Glauber salt, and one and one-half quarts acetic acid (28 
per cent strength). The hanks are entered into the bath 
at 120 deg. Fahr., heated slowly to the boil, and boiled 
for half an hour. Cold water is slowly added to the batch 
to lower its temperature, and afterwards one to two 
quarts of acetic acid, again raise to boil, and continue for 
half an hour longer, or until the desired shade is ob 
tained, or the, bath exhausts. The dyes to be used for 
this Cloth GR, 2k, B, Wool 


Violet 4BN, and when used with those named in para- 


process are Reds and 
graph above, Wool Orange A Conc. 

The third method of dyeing knitting yarns certain 
other shades is with the aid of both acetic acid and oil of 
vitriol. For 100 pounds of yarn the bath is prepared with 
15 to 20 pounds Glauber salt and one to two quarts 
acetic acid (28 per cent strength). Enter at 120 deg. 
Fahr., slowly bring to the boil and boil for half an hour. 
Afterwards cool the bath by the gradual addition of cold 
water and add one-half to one pint of oil of vitriol, again 
raise to the boil, and continue until the bath exhausts or 
the shade is obtained. There are but few dyes that re 
quire the use of the two acids mentioned, they are Wool 
Violet 4BN, Fast Fuchsine 6B, Wool Orange A Conc., 
Acid Magenta N, and Rhodamine B. 

While recipes are available for matching standardized 
shades, it becomes necessary for the dyer to keep a 
watchful eye on the dyeings, since slight variations in 
either the yarn to be dyed or the water used in dyeing 
may greatly influence the shade. 

Dyeing raw wool heavy shades, to be used in making 


heather mixtures, should be done with chrome-mordant 
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dyes. This requires that the wool be well scoured and 
rinsed before mordanting, otherwise the dyeings may 
not be fast to crocking, however good they may other- 
wise be. Chrome mordanting is effected in the following 
manner: The clean wool is boiled for one to one and 
one-half hours in a bath prepared with from 1 to + per 
cent of bichromate of soda, and 1 to 3 per cent of crude 
The wool is 
then ready to be dyed with such colors as are suitable, 


argol or cream of tartar, and then rinsed. 


among which are a number available for heather knit- 
ting yarn from the superchrome, alizarol and closely 
allied groups. 

Other chrome dyeing processes are also used, one re 
quiring the addition of bichromate to the spent dye bath 
after the wool has been dyed, and the other, known as the 
“chromate” process provides for the dye and bichromate 
being used together in the same bath. The use of any 
of these processes is largely a matter of personal choice 
on the part of the dyer. For the very best results fast- 
ness of properly selected dyes on raw wool, the first 
mentioned mordanting process appears to be most in 
favor. As in dyeing, so in mordanting, especially in 
chrome-mordanting, the chief point to be kept in mind is 
to preserve the luster and elasticity of the wool. 


prnerene 
| Foreign Trade Opportunities 








Reserved information may be obtained from the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and its dis- 
trict and co-operative offices by duly registered firms and 
individuals upon written request by opportunity number. 
The bureau does not furnish credit rating or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the 
usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and where 
no references are offered it does not necessarily imply 
that satisfactory references could not be given. Corre- 
spondence may be in English unless otherwise stated. 
Symbols: *Reported by American consular officers ; 
+ Reported by commercial attaches and trade commission- 
ers; £Direct inquiries received by the Bureau. 

1678+—Hosiery of all kinds, hats, and garters 
Agency desired. 


Chile. 


L6S44 


quilts—Denmark. 


Down Purchase desired. 
(uotations, c. i. f. Danish port. Terms: Payment against 
documents. 


t707*—Newsprint and wrapping paper, stationery, no- 


tions, cotton, silk, and wool textiles, chemical products, 


paints, oils, and varnishes—Brazil. Agency desired. 
Quotations, c. i. f. Recife 


113 


Textile goods and yarn—England. 
desired. 


Agency 
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1726i—Hardware, too] and spring steel, mild steel and 
basic steel plates, metal sheets, brass and copper rods and 
tubes, boiler fittings, machinery and tools, cotton mill and 
railway stores, electrical apparatus, provisions, glassware 
and crockery, cutlery, galvanized and other wires; auto- 
mobiles, motor cycles, and bicycles, and their accessories ; 
piece goods, woolen goods, fents, second-hand clothing, 


boots and shoes, etc. India. 


Purchase and agency de- 
sired. Quotations, c. i. f. port of India. 
17474—Colton 


\gency desired. 


goods, knit goods, ete.—Denmark. 


(uotations, ¢c. i. f. Danish port. 


L756i—Kwit underwear and hosiery—Canada. Rep- 
resentation of manufacturers desired. 

5069*—Artificial-silk and cotton hosiery of a cheap 
grade, and fleece-lined underwear, from the best to the 
cheapest grade—Belgium. Purchase from manufacturers. 
(Juotations, c. i. f. Antwerp. 


5073*—Raw cotton yarns and cotton cloth—Germany 
Representation of spinning and weaving mills. Quota- 
tions, f. o. b. New York, or c. i. f. (in bond) Hamburg. 


Terms: Cash against documents. 


5075*—Gray sheetings, 26 inches, and colored suitings 
(drills), 26 inches—Honduras. 
turers. 


Agency from manufac- 
Quotations, f. o. b. American port. 
5079¥—Felts and beaver for hats, birds of paradise 
and other trimmings for women’s hats, visors for caps. 
jipi japa hats, and silk dress goods of all kinds 
Agency. 


Spain. 


9081*—Plumbing fixtures and bathroom supplies, and 


raw cotton—Norway. 
Wwegian port. 


Agency. Quotations, c. i. f. Nor 


Terms: Cash against documents. 


5083*—Hosiery and rubber combs—Sweden. 


Quotations, f. 0. b. New York. 


Agency. 


5122*—Cotton goods, hosiery, knit goods, and thread 
for knit goods—Uruguay. Agency from manufacturers. 


512347—Men’s neckwear, silk, cotton and knit clothing; 
light weights and summer clothing for men and boys; 
children’s dresses and rompers; cotton, lisle, and silk 
hosiery; and women’s clothing—Cuba. 


Agency. Quota- 


tions, f, o. b. American port. 


L595*—Cotton and woolen yarn, jute for bags, chem- 
icals, leather belting, and other articles suitable for the 
Scandinavian market—Sweden. Purchase and agency 
Quotations, c. i. f. Goteberg. 


against documents. 


desired. Terms: Payment 
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POOR JOURNALISM 


N its February issue our neighbor the Textile Col- 
| orist has some rather harsh things to say of “the 
present tariff monstrosity” and the “ridiculous man- 
ner of endeavoring to reach a mutually satisfactory 
agreement between the (dye) manufacturers, the im- 
porters, and the consumers” by means of conferences 
with customs officials. 

Those who have perused the editorial in question 
have probably learned some interesting things about 
what goes on among the several parties to this con- 
troversy. They are informed, for example, that “the 
dyestuff manufacturers, the importers, and the con- 
sumers are all spending fruitless efforts in an attempt 
to solve an impossible problem.” They may learn of 
the dyestuff manufacturers that “they demanded a 
high rate of duty, they demanded American valuation, 
they demanded an additional rate of duty for com- 
petitive products, they demanded that the President 
should have the power to increase the rates of duty, 
they demanded both a special and an ad valorem rate 
of duty—and they received them all.” 


Most remarkable indeed are the uses to which the 
English language may be put by those who know how. 
Pray, notice in the above the skillful substitution of 
“demanded” for “petitioned”—and the number of 
times the word is used in a single paragraph. Notice 
how it is repeated again and again until the reader has 
a vivid mental picture of those manufacturers advanc- 





ing inexorably upon Washington, shouldering Con- 
gressmen and Senators roughly aside, and “demand- 
ing” everything in sight. Viewed in an analytical 
frame of mind, is not the whole thing just a little bit 
ridiculous? One does not get things from Congress 
in that way, even if he is fool enough to try. 
However, the paragraph might pass for a compara- 
tively harmless and even permissible rhetorical flight 


were it not for the fact that it is obviously intended 
to place the dye manufacturers in an utterly false light. 
It was clearly planned to throw up about them an 
atmosphere of arrogance, selfishness, ignorance and 
ruthlessness—else a different manner of writing would 
have been employed. 

But that is only the beginning. Aside from its crude 
attempt to arouse consumer hostility, this paragraph 
is not wanting in far graver indecencies. These take 
the form of downright misstatements of fact, and 
whether these misstatements are due merely to gross 
carelessness, or to causes less innocent, they should 
not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

Whose memory is so short that he can unblushingly 
assert, “They demanded a high rate of duty”? We 
were under the impression that the manufacturers 
asked for the protection of the interests of dye con- 
sumers by low rates of duty, and of their own inter- 
ests by means of a limited embargo which would per- 
mit the importation, under low duty, of anything con- 
sumers could not get here upon reasonable terms as to 
price, quality and delivery; and that it was the repre- 
sentatives and leading spokesmen of the importers 
themselves who declared for high duty rates, and 
high duty rates alone, as the ideal protection of the 
interests of all three classes. 

What the manufacturers got was high duty protec- 
tion. The paragraph under discussion says so, and it 
is right. The dyestuff consumers also “got” the high 
rates of duty. We'll agree that the consumers and 
manufacturers both got high duty rates—but the 
manufacturers never advocated them. 

The paragraph likewise says that the dye manu- 
facturers received an affirmative answer to their “de- 
mand” that the President should have the power to 
increase the rates of duty. In view of the well-known 
fact that out of the entire measure the two paragraphs 
dealing with coal-tar chemicals were alone made the 
subject of a ruling that the President could not in- 
crease the duty on products listed therein, such a 
statement reveals with striking clarity the animus 
which called it forth. 

Other instances of greater or lesser departures 
from the strict facts of the case might be pointed out 
were it our purpose to lay a charge of carelessness at 
the door of the Textile Colorist. But with this we 
have no real concern. The point we wish to make 
just now is that under the pretext of giving helpful 
advice for the solution of the present dyestuff impor- 
tation difficulties, the Textile Colorist apparently tries 
to see how far it can go in laying the blame for these 
difficulties on the shoulders of American dye manu- 
facturers. An impartial judge, after reading the entire 
editorial referred to, would, we believe, decide that an 
attempt had been made to place the manufacturers in 
a bad light with dye consumers. 

Common sense would tell anyone that neither man- 
ufacturers nor importers, both being groups of busi- 
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ness ren, would deliberate.y try to injure their cus 
tomers. 

\il honest attempts to help find the best mode of 
administering the present tariff law will be welcomed 
by everyone. But it is seriously to be doubted 
whether, by its uncalled-for efforts to make the Amer- 
ican dye manufacturer the sole goat, the Textile Col- 
orist has succeeded in being at all helpful. 

In fact, such tactics as the February editorial ap- 
pears to reveal are not only poor policy but likewise 
poor journalism, and would far better be discarded in 
favor of something really constructive. 


ANENT “THE WARNING OF THE RUHR” 
E have received the following letter from Joseph 
Bancroft & Sons Company, manufacturers, 

bleachers, dyers and finishers, of Wilmington, Del.: 


To tHe AMERICAN DyresTUFF REPORTER * 

Respected Friends: \We were very much interested 
in reading your editorial “The Warning of the Ruhr” 
in the February 26 issue of The Reporter. While we 
quite agree with the editorial in the main, still the fact 
remains that no provision has as yet been made for a 
certain line of dves—that is, vat dyes—which have and 
are being more called for than ever. As yet we have 
no Browns, Oranges, Reds or Pinks to keep up the 
line which we have started with our trade. 

\Ve must, therefore, take exception to this part of 
the editorial which reads: 

“American dye consumers had a bitter lesson, ac- 
companied by many painful results, when the World 
War broke out in 1914. Once again that lesson is 
being read to us, this time without pain and in the 
form of a warning of what we may expect—or rather, 
what we may not expect—from Europe. That which 
we may not expect ts anything like regularity and at- 
tention to business. 

“During the distressing dye shortage of 1915-16, it 
would have seemed almost unbelievable that within a 
few short years the time would come when news of 
another stoppage of German dye imports could be re- 
ceived rather as an interesting news item than as a 
cause for grave fears on the part of textile makers.” 

If you were in a position of having to furnish some 
of the above dyes to keep a large plant going to satisfy 
the above demands, when the plant is already away 
behind in deliveries, you would readily appreciate why 
this part of the editorial referring to “being able to 
take care of ourselves” has been objected to. 

\Wilmineton, March 15, 1923. 


While it is quite true that the line of vat colors is 
incomplete, it is interesting that this is the only ex- 
ception taken to the general statement that we are 
practically independent of foreign dyes. The American 
industry has done remarkably well to get where it 
has in so short a time. If the question of protection 
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had been quickly settled when the Longworth bill was 
first introduced, we should probably have had a com- 
plete line by now, as research would not have been 
halted. 
of the Indanthrene series, and the main efforts of the 


Incidentally, vat reds are the least valuable 


industry have been concentrated on the most impor- 
tant items. 

However, The Reporter has never taken the position 
‘have arrived,’ and has always insisted that 
until we not only duplicated everything Europe has to 
offer but went them one better and had better original 


‘ 


that we 


products of our own we could not claim to be truly 
independent. There is much still to be done, but with 
the coniidence and co-operation of the consumer we 
shall eventually arrive. 


CORRECTION 

In the issue of March 12, page 216, Proceedings page 
No. S84, Mr. Christison was reported to have read a 
letter from Tl. A. Mereness giving a formula for a 
testing solution used on silk to imitate the action of 
perspiration. 

This formula was incorrectly given and should have 
heen as follows: 


WIMMER stare tat sen ery a ele 1,000.0 grams 
Potassium sulphate ........ 1.0 gram 
Sodium ammonium phosphate 1.5 grams 
ee ‘Trace 

Sodium chloride: .........6.445 7.0 grams 


Twe pieces of white wool felt are soaked in a warm 
solution of the above and the piece of goods or yarn 
to be tested is placed between. The whole is then 
folded tightiy around a large beaker in which water 
is maintained at 100 deg. Fahr. or slightly higher. The 
wool felt is held to the beaker by rubber bands. 


A. C. S. DYE DIVISION WANTS FACTS ON 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY PRIOR TO 1914 


The spring meeting of the American Chemical So- 





ciety will be held with the New Haven and Connecti- 
cut Valley Sections at New Haven, Monday, April 2, 
to Saturday, April 7, inclusive. All divisions and sec- 
tions are planning extensive meetings with the excep- 
tions of the divisions of Fertilizer Chemistry and 
Leather Chemistry. he local committees have nearly 
completed their arrangements, and an interesting pro- 
gram, together with instructive excursions, is assured. 
It is hoped to have three thousand members present. 

The dedication of the Sterling Chemistry Labora- 
tory of Yale University will be held on Wednesday, 
\pril 4, and all members of the society are invited to 
attend the ceremonies and to inspect the splendid new 
building. 

The Division of Dye Chemistry considers this an 
opportune time to describe and record the accomplish- 
ments and the trials of the American dye industry 





—— 
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prior to the war, and accordingly there has been ar- 
ranged a symposium on “The Coal-Tar Dye Industry 
in the United States Prior to 1914.” The Secretary 
of the Division, R. Norris Shreve, 43 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, asks anyone who has any facts bear- 
ing on this matter to write him at once. A complete 


picture is desired. 


REGARDING “HANDY GRAPHICS” 
Owing to last-minute pressure, the final instalment, 
Part VII, of the ‘Handy Graphics” series by Charles 


F. Goldthwait and John E. Hoff, has been omitted 


from this number. It will be given in the issue of 
April 9. 


INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice relating to artificial 
colors, natural dyestuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chemicals and accessories 
in general, will be carried out for readers and subscribers of 
the AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER by this de- 
partment. ; ; 

Inquiries of a minor character will be answered on this 
page, while major matters involving personal investigation, 
analyses, perfected processes and working formulas, will, 
if desired, be treated confidentially through the mails. In 
answering inquiries which, by their nature, require reference 
to the products, processes or apparatus of some particular 
manufacturer we aim to be absolutely impartial. We refer 
the inquiries to specialists whom we believe to be best quali- 
fied to answer them intelligently, and must disclaim re- 
sponsibility if their reports show unintentional bias. All 
questions, materials for analysis or letters leading to the 
opening of negotiations for special work will receive prompt 
attention if addressed to Inquiry Department, American Dye- 
stuff Reporter, Woolworth Building, New York City. 

D. V. M.—Ouestion: Among the many interesting ar- 
ticles that we have lately found in the AMERICAN DyE- 
STUFF REPORTER is the one in the issue of December 4, 
1922, page 436, entitled, ‘‘Fermasol, New Diastasic Prep- 
aration of Animal Origin.’”” We would appreciate your 
sending us the name and address of the manufacturer of 
this material. In case you know of more than one, we 
would appreciate the names and addresses of all that you 


know. 


-Inswer: Fermasol is a patented product manufactured 
solely by the Sandoz Chemical Works, whose New York 
address is 240 Water Street. 

W. H. H.-—Question: We would like to know whether 
or not there is any simple test for determining the money 
value of soap without resorting to an analysis. Hillyer 
and Short are cited in “Textile Soaps and Oils,” by Hurst 
and Simmons, as having evolved such a method, but the 
writer has had no success with it. 


Answer: We have inquired of several textile chemists 
who have had considerable experience with soap, and 
they tell us that to the best of their knowledge there is 
no sure way of determining the money value or essential 
qualifications of a soap except by making an analysis and 
comparing same against a known standard. 


L. R. S.—Question: In the process of degumming silk, 
how is one to know when the gum is completely removed ? 


-Inswer: The only way that one can tell whether the 
silk is compietely degummed is by its feel; no traces of 
any hardness in the silk can be felt when the gum is en- 
tirely removed. The silk should be given a hard boil with 
a neutral olive oil soap for at least one hour, and then 
several washings in hot water, the higher the temperature 
the better, so as to remove all traces of gum and soap. 
The silk should never be washed in cold water after being 
boiled, as the cold water will precipitate soap and gum on 
the fiber. If the silk is given a full hour boil and then 
properly washed all traces of gum should be removed. 

J. L. M— Question: Would you be kind enough to 
give me information on how to avoid yellow streaks when 
dyeing French or pearl grays on wool carpet yarns? The 
color combination I use is Alizarine Red and Blue, Yel- 
low 2G and Wool Orange. The yarn is dyed in copper 
kettles. 


-Inswer: There are many things which might cause 
this condition, and it is ext to impossible to find the 
trouble without a personal investigation on the premises. 
However, a most likely cause is that the yarn has been 
imperfectly scoured and that some of the oil is left in it, 
which might readily account for the difficulty. Often- 
times, in using combinations of colors for the production 
of mode shades, colors are selected which do not work 
well together and it may be possible that this is true in 
your case. We could not say positively unless we knew 
of the particular types of the various colors which you 
are using. It would seem, however, that your colors are 
all right. Gertain Wool Oranges sometimes give trouble, 
and it is possible that this may be the difficulty in your 
case. It would almost seem as though the Wool Orange 
might be eliminated entirely, as almost any shade of gray 
can be obtained by combining the other three colors. 

For your more specific information we append a recipe 
which if carefully followed, and providing the yarn has 
been thoroughly scoured beforehand, ought to produce 
level and satisfactory results: 

For pearl gray and other difficult mode combination 
shades on carpet yarns we recommend the following 
colors: Alizarine Rubinole GW, Alizarine Sapphire, Fast 
Light Yellow 2G, Wool Orange 2G Crystals. 

The yarn should be entered into the dye bath prepared 
with the necessary amount of dvyestuff, 20 per cent Glau- 
ber salt crystals and 2 per cent sulphuric acid at a tem 
perature not exceeding 120 deg. Fahr. The temperature 
of the bath is then gradually raised to the boil and the 
bath is boiled for one-half hour. A further addition of 
2 pounds sulphuric acid may then be commenced. This 
acid should be diluted with at least 1 gallon of cold water 
and the diluted acid fed in gradually with a dipper in dif- 
ferent parts of the bath while constantly turning the yarn. 
The bath is then allowed to boil for one-half hour longer. 
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With this procedure no difficulty with streaks should 
develop. 

Where dyeing is pushed too rapidly, the Alizarine 
Rubinole will set on first and is usually responsible for 
subsequent streakiness. The blue and orange are par- 
ticularly level dyeing, and should not prove troublesome. 


W. C. P.—-Question: Will you kindly send us the 
specifications for a straight mineral oil to be used for 
wool stock? This oil is to be mixed by ourselves with 
animal or vegetable oils. 


-Inswer: Ordinary specifications for an oil of this type 
Gravity test 
26 deg. Be., flash point 350 deg. Fahr., cold test (point 
at which oil hardens) 30 deg. Fahr., viscosity 100 at 
100 deg. Fahr. 


ought to be approximately as follows: 


As a matter of fact, specifications of this sort mean 
very little in selecting a proper wool stock oil. The 
fundamental purpose for which wool oil is designed is 
to lubricate the strands of wool during the process of 
spinning and manufacture into cloth. This is made 
necessary because the animal oil originally contained 
in the wool has been removed through the process of 
scouring, in which process the introduction of strong 
alkali substances have performed a twofold function— 
that of cleansing the wool but at the same time remov- 
ing the much desired animal oil. To replenish this 
Jubricant the mineral oil is introduced in an emulsified 
form which facilitates its removal after the fabric is 
spun into cloth. Jf the mineral oil used has not been 
properly processed and the “bloom” has not been re- 
moved the likelihood of the entire removal of the oil 
in washing subsequent to weaving would be rather 
remote and stains and streaks would be likely to re- 
main in the fabric. 


For this reason wool stock oil is treated in one of 
two manners. Either chemically which, incidentally, 
is an inferior process because of the fact that chem- 
icals used in the treatment may not be entirely re- 
moved from the finished oil, or by the “bleaching” 
process which is really nothing more than the expo- 
sure of the wool stock oil which, when manufactured 
from paraffin base is first filtered through fuller’s 
earth and,then exposed to the elements for a period of 
six months or more. 

‘These two processes do not materially affect the 
physical tests of the oil and it might be possible for 
a person not thoroughly familiar with the. requisites 
of proper wool oils to purchase on physical tests only 
and obtain an oil from which the “bloom” had not been 
removed or one which had been chemically treated 
and which would in either case be inferior to properly 
refined wool stock. 


As an example, one might have two samples of 
wool stock, the first of which showed a gravity test 


of 26 deg. Be., flash 350 deg. Fahr., cold test 30 deg. 
l‘ahr., and viscosity 100 at 100 deg. Fahr., and another 
which showed gravity 27 deg. Be., flash 355 deg. 
Fahr., cold test 32 deg. Fahr., and viscosity 100 at 100 
deg. Fahr., which on paper are practically. identical. 
Yet the first of these might be an oil which had been 
first filtered and then debloomed through the sun 
bleaching method, and the latter one which is tech- 
nically termed “a treated oil.” which means that it has 
had carbonaceous matter removed through the intro- 
duction of sulphuric acid and a neutralizing reagent, 
such as caustic soda. As stated above, these two oils 
would be superficially identical yet as a wool stock 
they are diametrically opposite; one being practically 
worthless and the other being a thoroughly proper oil 
for the purpose for which it is intended. 

These facts should be borne in mind when making 
purchases of wool stock oil and every effort made to 
insure your getting a proper oil. The best means to 
this end which we know of is to deal with a concern 
which specializes in this product and in whose relia- 
bility you have absolute confidence. As a general 
proposition I believe that it is difficult for a textile 
concern to make a properly emulsifying wool oil by 
the use of the straight mineral oil wool stock. If 
everything happens to work just right and the subse- 
quent scouring operations are carried on at the proper 
temperature and with just the right soap results may 
be satisfactory but there are so many elements that 
require careful watching that the chances of continued 
success are comparatively small. 





Recent Patents 


Process for Production of Permanent Effects in 
Cotton Fabrics 


U. S. 1,439,512; December 19, 1922. 
lein, Wattwil, Switzerland, assignor to Heberlein 
Patent Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Georges Heber- 


A method of treating cotton fabric to produce a 
fabric in which the fibers have been chemically struc- 
turally altered to give to the fabric an all over trans- 
parent effect which is permanent, which method 
comprises subjecting the fabric to two chemical 
treatments, one a treatment with caustic alkali which 
will chemically structurally change the fabric, and the 
other a treatment with concentrated sulphuric acid 
which will differently chemically structurally change 
the fibers without seriously impairing the strength or 
flexibility of the fabric to produce in conjunction with 
said other treatment said transparent effect, the fabric 
being subjected to one of said treatment after the other 
and after the acid treatment washing the fabric. 








Process of Treating Cotton Fabric to Produce 
Wool-Like Effects 


U. S. 1,439,513; Decernber 19, 1922. Georges Heber- 
lein, Wattwil, Switzerland, assignor to Heberlein 
Patent Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


This is a method of treating cotton fabric to produce 
the described wool-like effect, which method comprises 
subjecting the fabric to the action of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid of from 49 to 51 deg. Be., then washing the 
fabric and subjecting it to the action of caustic soda 
without stretching the fabric. 


Process for Production of Permanent Effects in 
Cotton Fabrics 


U.S. 1,489,514; December 19, 1922. Georges Heber- 
lein, Wattwil, Switzerland, assignor to Heberlein 
Patent Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


A step in the method of treating cotton fabric to 
chemically structurally change the fabric so as to pro- 
duce a wool-like effect, which step consists in subject- 
ing the fabric to a treatment with a suitable concen- 
trated mineral acid which will chemically structurally 
change the fibers of the fabric without seriously im- 
pairing the strength or flexibility of the fabric, so that 
said wool-like effect may be produced. 


Process for Production of Permanent Effects in 
Cotton Fabrics 


U. S. 1,439,515; December 19, 1922. Georges Heber- 
lein, Wattwil, Switzerland, assignor to Heberlein 
Patent Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


A method of treating cotton fabric to produce a 
fabric in which the fibers have been chemically struc- 
turally altered to give to the fabric a different and 
pleasing appearance which is permanent, which method 
comprises subjecting the fabric to two chemical treat- 
ments, one a mercerizing treatment and the other a 
treatment with nitric acid of about 43 to 46 deg. Be.. 
the fabric being subjected to one of said treatments 
after the other, and after the acid treatment washing 
the fabric. 


Process for Production of Permanent Effects in 
Cotton Fabrics 
U.S. 1,439,516; December 19, 1922. Georges Heber- 
lein, Wattwil, Switzerland, assignor to Herberlein 
Patent Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


A method of treating cotton fabric to produce a 


fabric in which the fibers have been chemically struc- 
turally altered to give to the fabric a different and 
pleasing appearance which is permanent, which 
method comprises subjecting the fabric to two chem- 
ical treatments, one a mercerizing treatment and the 
other a treatment with zinc chloride solution of about 


66 deg. Be. at high temperature, the fabric being sub- 
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jected to one of said treatments after the other, and 
after the treatment with said zinc chloride solution 
washing the fabric. 


Cotton Fiber, and Process of Making Same 
U. S. 1,439,517; December 19, 1922. 
lein, Wattwil, Switzerland. 


Eduard Heber- 


Describes a process of treating cotton goods, which 
comprises treating the cotton goods with a 
treatments with caustic alkali.” 

Also a process of treating thin cotton goods to pro- 
duce a transparent and lustrous effect, which com- 
prises subjecting the goods to a plurality of chemical 
treatments, including a “group of treatments with 
caustic alkali” and a treatment with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, applying said “group of alkali treatments” 
on the one hand and said acid treatment on the other 
hand alternately and repeatedly in such manner that 
at least one takes place between two of the others. 


‘ 


‘group of 





Process of Treating Cotton Fabric to Produce 

Wool-Like Effects 

U. S. 1,489,518; December 19, 1922. 

lein, Wattwil, Switzerland, assignor to Heberlein 
Patent Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Georges Heber- 


The method of treating cotton fabric to produce the 
described wool-like effect, which method comprises 
subjecting the tabric to the action of a cellulose solu- 
bilizing salt which will so alter the fiber that when the 
fabric is subsequently treated with caustic soda with- 
out stretching, the said wool-like quality will be ef- 
fected, and thereafter treating the fabric with caustic 
soda without stretching it. 

Cotton Goods with Linen-Like Effect, and Process 

of Producing Said Effect 
U. S. 1,489,519; December 19, 1922. 


lein, Wattwil, Switzerland. 





Eduard Heber- 


A process for producing permanent linen-like effects 
in cotton goods, which conprises taking for treatment 
cotton goods (yarns and webs) constituted of threads 
whose fineness does not exceed English yarn No. 80, 
and subjecting the goods to a plurality of chemical 
treatments, one a treatment with caustic soda of at 
least 15 deg. Be. at a temperature below 0 deg. Cent., 
and another a treatment with concentrated sulphuric 
acid. 


Process of Manufacturing Artificial Silk and Other 
Products from Nitrocellulose 
U.S. 1,441,203; January 9, 1923. 


Philadelphia, Pa., and George Juer, Hopewell, Va., 


Emile Bindschedler, 


assignors to Tubize Artificial Silk Company of 
America, Wilmington, Del. 

Recites the method of manufacturing clear, un- 

clouded products from nitrocellulose which consists 
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in dehydrating nitrocellulose hydrate by treating it 
with ethyl alcohol, dissolving it, while still containing 
adhering ethyl alcohol, in a solvent made up in whole 
or in part of dry acetone or its homologues, giving to 
the collodion thus obtained the desired form and finally 
extracting the solvent by evaporation in warm dry air 
containing not to exceed 50 per cent moisture. 


Process of Manufacturing Artificial Silk and Other 
Products from Nitrocellulose 
U.S. 1,441,204; January 9, 1923. Emile Bindschedler, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and George Juer, Hopewell, Va., 
assignors to Tubize Artificial Silk Company of 
America, \Wilmington, Del. 

Sets forth the method of manufacturing clear un- 
clouded products from nitrocellulose which consists 
in dissolving the nitrocellulose in a solvent made up 
in whole or in part of acetone or its homologues, im- 
parting to the acetone collodion thus formed the de- 
sired form and extracting the solvent by immersing 
the formed product in a liquid which is mixable with 
acetone and in which nitrocellulose is insoluble. 
Process of Manufacturing Artificial Silk and Other 

Products from Nitrocellulose 
U.S. 1,441,205; January 9, 1923. Emile Bindschedler, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and George Juer, Hopewell, Va., 
assignors to Tubize Artificial Silk Company of 
America, Wilmington, Del. 

The method of manufacturing clear unclouded prod- 
ucts from nitrocellulose which consists in dissolving 
the nitrocellulose in a solvent made up in whole or in 
part of acetone or its homologues, imparting to the 
acetone collodion thus formed the desired form and 
extracting the solvent by immersing the formed prod- 
uct in a concentrated solution with which acetone will 
chemically react but which will not affect nitro- 
cellulose. 


H. S. BUSBY OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE AS 
CONSULTING COLORIST 

\nnouncement has been made by Hibbard S. Busby, 
consulting colorist, of the establishment by him of a 
service for the solution of color problems. He will 
likewise bring an expert training and experience to 
bear on problems pertaining to quality, quality of 
finish, and physical properties of materials; standard- 
ization of manufacturing processes; drafting of specifi- 
cations, inspection, classification, registration of pro- 
duction against established standards of color mea- 
surement. His office is at 101 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 

Mr. Busby was formerly connected with Cheny 
brothers in a similar capacity, and is well known as 
an active members of the American Association of 
‘Textile Chemists and Colorists, to which he has al- 
ready contributed a number of talks and original 
papers. 


NINETEENTH KNITTING ARTS EXPOSITION 
EXPECTED TO BE RECORD-BREAKER 


The Nineteenth Annual Knitting Arts Exhibition, to 
be held in the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 
2 to 5, gives every indication of a_ record-breaking 
gathering. The exhibition will be under the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
and will be attended by knit goods manufacturers from 
all parts of the country. Inasmuch as the annual con- 
vention of the National Association will be held at the 
same time, there is every reason to predict that the 
show week will be a busy one for Philadelphia. 

The list of firms which will display their machinery 
and products will include the leaders of all lines in 
any way allied to the knitting industry. To date the 
number of spaces indicates a more comprehensive display 
of knitting machinery and appliances than has ever been 
shown before in this country. In addition, there will be 
displays by yarn and raw material firms, dyers, finishers, 
supply manufacturers, together with a long list of 
concerns whose products are used in the industry. 

As usual, much of the equipment on display will be 
in actual operation, and as there has been considerable 
development the past year great interest will be shown 
in these features, which are of great educational im- 
portance. 

The exhibition will be under the personal direction 
of Chester I. Campbell, of Boston, whose reputation 
as an exposition manager has been made in scores of 
successful events during the last twenty years. Every 
detail of the exhibition will be under his eyes and the 
staff workers of the Campbell organization. 








WANTED—Copies of the February 12, 1923, issue of 
AMERICAN DyrsTUFF REPORTER. Owing to extra de- 
mand, our file copies of Vol. XII, No, 4, issue of Febru- 
ary 12, 1923, have been exhausted. Anyone willing to 
part with one or more copies will confer a favor by ad- 
dressing this office. AMERICAN DyestuFF REPORTER, 
1109 Woolworth Building, New York City. 








EXPERIENCED SILK DYER WANTED 


Wanted—Experienced silk dyer to take position as 
assistant in a piece dyeing establishment which pro- 
duces a varied line of all-silk, silk and wool, and silk 
and cotton fabrics. Also an experienced silk skein 
dyer. In making application please state fully age, 
education, previous employments, nationality, and _sal- 
ary required to accept position. No one without silk 
dyeing experience need apply. Address Box 224, care 
of the American Dyestuff Reporter. 











A Canadian woolen mill manufacturing a wide range 
of dress goods and coatings, piece dyed and raw stock, 
has an opening for a young man of ability to take 
charge of dyeing operations under expert supervision. 

\While the initial salary will be small, an excellent 
opportunity for advancement is offered, and responsi- 
bility will be delegated as rapidly as applicant proves 
capable of assuming it. Address, Box 225, American 
Dvyestuff Reporter 
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The information in this 
booklet is of vital value 
to you—urite for it now. 








AMERICAN DYESTUFF 





REPORTER 


Battery of Monel metal 
dyeing machines, built 
by Smith, Drum & Co., 
in the plant of the 
Notaseme Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia. 


—he must maintain quality 


HEN a manufacturer cf hosiery, 

for example, has established his 
product as one of the nationally- 
known brands... he must maintain 
quality. He cannot afford to risk the 
good-will which has been built up by 
years of effort. 
It is significant that the largest manu- 
facturers of hosiery, as cf all other 
textile lines, are among the largest 
users of Monel metal—the non-cor- 
rosive metal with the strength and 
endurance of steel. 
In this service, Monel metal effects 
material savings in production costs, 
with improvement in quality of prod- 


uct. The finest grades of silk hosiery 
are now being dye din Monel metal 
machines without the use of nets; 
true colors are produced day after 
day; and the spoilage, which would 
occur if ordinary metals were used, 
is cut to the minimum. 


With tanks of Monel metal, colors 
are easily changed, wooden tanks 
are eliminated, and fewer units are 
acquired, 

Textile engineers, mill executives 
and superintendents are invited to 
write for our booklet describing tex- 
tile applications of Monel metal. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY 


67 WALL STREET 








NEW YORK 


MOnel metal 



































































































































































KLAUDER-WELDON 


Dyeing - Bleaching - Scouring 
Machinery 


There are K-W machines in use which were built 
nearly half a century ago and which are still doing 
their work efficiently and economically under severe 
service. This is sufficient evidence of the durability 
and capability of K-W Machines after long years of 
subjection to the ravages of live steam, heat and 
alkalis. 

K-W Machinery by its accomplishments has stead- 
ily and irresistibly built up a reputation that has made 
the name “Klauder-Weldon” synonymous with the 
“world’s best dyeing, bleaching and finishing ma- 
chinery.” 

Our interest in upholding the K-W reputation 
means that you MUST be satisfied, and our sugges- 
tions to prospective purchasers are made with the 
view toward solving any dyeing, bleaching or scour- 
ing problem for all time. We will be glad to answer 
any and all questions without obligation on vour part 
whatsoever. 


Write today for K-W Literature 


The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 


Bethayres, Pa., U. S, A. 


Y. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, 
Realty Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C. 





Gor 
TEXTILE MILLS : 
The Tide Water POWER GROUP 


Straight mineral and compounded oils of viscosities 
best suited to meet the exacting requirements of tex- 
tile mill lubrication. 


Blanquol Loom Oils Dynoi Engine Oils 
Suprol Cylinder Oils Turbol Turbine Oils 
Tycol Bearing Greases 


Tide Water Lubricating Staff 


We have put on a scientific basis the selection of the 
proper lubricants for particular purposes by the crea- 
tion of the Tide Water Lubrication Staff. 


A Staff Engineer will be glad to visit your plant and 
supply you with a Lubrication Report on the more 
economical lubrication of your machinery. 


A word from you will bring 
him to your door. 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION 


Industrial Oil Dept. 11 Broadway, New York 
American Oil Division 





AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 





Providence, Rhode Island 


ANTIMONY SALTS 65% 
BARIUM SULFOCYANIDE 
CHROMIUM FLUORIDE 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 


IMPORTED 


HAZELWOOD DYESTICKS 
GLUES AND GELATINES 


Sole Agents for the U.S. A. 


Pfaltz @ Bauer, Inc. 


300 PEARL STREET-NEW YORK 





Consult Us 


About Your 
Dyemg Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labo- 
ratory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research 
or experimentation is necessary, 
when the charges will be of a mini- 
mum nature. 






American Dyestuff Reporter 


Woolworth Bldg. 





New York City 
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Selling the Man 


Your Salesman Never 


Big orders are often lost because the man your 
salesman sees can’t resell the proposition to 


some man your salesman doesn’t see. 





In some household, some inner sanctum, 
some director’s room, some banker’s private 
office the decision goes against you without 


your ever having had a chance to present your 















case. 


Into these blue-pencil rooms where salesmen 
seldom penetrate advertising goes whenever 


you choose to send it. 


Because of this it sometimes pays to use 
widespread advertising to influence a com- 
paratively small number of people. Though 
95 per cent of the readers of the publication 
may never be in the market for your product, 
the value of reaching the other 5 per cent may 


be so great as to justify the cost. 


with The American Association of Advertising Agencies 


bee by the American Dyestuff Reporter in co-operation | 








Y ELLOWS 


Y 


Fast Light Yellow 
G3 X 


A 100% American product 
without a peer 


Pharma-Chemical Corporation 
DYESTUFFS DEPARTMENT WORKS AND LABORATORIES 
OFFICES‘ WOOLWORTH BUILDING BAYONNE 
NEW YORK NEW JERSEY 





